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Editorial Jutroduction 


What is the Christian faith? What are its sources? 
Are these sources trustworthy? What are the conditions 
by which salvation is possible and faith comes to birth? Is 
baptism an essential part of the process? Is faith an in- 
dividual matter altogether, or is there such a thing as 
corporate faith? How is Christian faith transmitted? What 
is the role of religious education in the transmission of the 
faith? How may ministers be prepared for their task at 
home and abroad? What principles have proved effective 
in planting the faith in foreign soil? 

These questions run the gamut of Christian life and 
thought. All are faced and all are answered, at least in 
part, somewhere within the covers of this journal. 

The search for the sources of the Christian movement, 
from the archaeological point of view, received a powerful 
stimulus in the recent discovery of ancient manuscripts 
now known as “The Dead Sea Scrolls.” Morris AsHcrRAFT, 
Assistant Professor of Biblical Archaeology at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, reviews the findings and 
summarizes the results in terms that can be readily under- 
stood by the layman. 


The literary sources of Christianity have been subjected 
to critical analysis more minute and intensive than ever 
applied to any other body of writing. What are the results? 
Do the Gospels give an authentic picture of Jesus? The 
article by Frep L. FisHer, Professor of New Testament at 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, was dé.ivered as the convocation address there 
in September, 1956. 

The doctrine of salvation by faith is set forth supremely 
in the epistle of Paul to the Romans. This letter is the 
object of special study in many churches within the Southern 
Baptist Convention during the month of January, 1957. 
Partly for this reason, Wayne E. Warp, Assistant Professor 
of Christian Theology at Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
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nary, was asked to present an exposition of the theology of 
Romans. It should prove helpful to those who are con- 
ducting studies. 


J. WALTER CARPENTER was a young minister in the 
Christian Church when he attended the Southern Baptist 
Seminary some twenty years ago. He was still active in 
that denomination when he received the Th.D. degree in 
the field of New Testament Greek and went out into the 
pastorate. Confronted with the difference between the 
Baptist interpretation of the ordinance of baptism and that 
of his own communion, he firmly rejected the Baptist po- 
sition on what seemed to him sufficient scriptural grounds 
until several years after his graduation from the seminary. 
But the evidences of the Greek scriptures as they had been 
patiently and tactfully presented by his teacher proved to 
be seed which finally germinated. The upshot of the matter 
was that Carpenter became the pastor of Metropolitan 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., where he remained until 
1956. The story of how he came to the Baptist position is 
a personal confession of the struggle of a soul after truth. 
It is obvious that he is peculiarly qualified to deal with the 
question of baptismal regeneration. 


The idea of “corporate faith” may seem to present a 
contradiction in terms. But the reader should withhold 
judgment until he has exposed his mind to the careful logic 
of Grorce GorpH. This is not our first article from Gordh, 
who is professor of Religion and Dean of the Chapel at 
Hollins College, Virginia. 

In September, 1956, ALLEN W. Graves was installed 
as Dean of the School of Religious Education of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. His inaugural address, “The 
Purpose and Place of Religious Education,” gives ample 
evidence that he is worthy to succeed Gaines S. Dobbins 
in this office and to explore new trails in this challenging 
field. 


Cross-fertilization is a good thing for the theological 
mind, when properly carried out. Within Baptist circles 
this is being encouraged by a committee on theological in- 
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stitutions, recently constituted by the Baptist World Ai- 
liance, Perhaps the over-crowded condition of Baptist semi- 
naries in the United States can be alleviated, especially at 
the graduate level, by increase in the number of American 
students enrolling in British institutions. For the guidance 
of those who may be considering this, PauL ROWNTREE 
CuiFForD, professor at the Divinity School of McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario, has prepared a brief description 
of the British schools and their offerings. 


Just one year ago we published the story of William 
Knapp, the first Baptist missionary to Spain. The author was 
J. D. Hucuey, Jr., who served for a time in Spain before 
becoming Professor of Church History at the Interna- 
tional Baptist Theological Seminary, Ruschlikon-Zurich, 
Switzerland. As a sequel to that, Hughey gives us in this 
issue the biography of Eric Lund, who succeeded Knapp. 
These are valuable chapters in the history of Baptist 
missions. 
































Che Dead Sea Scrolls and Early Christianity 


BY MORRIS ASHCRAFT 


The accidental discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has 
been rightly called one of the greatest manuscript dis- 
coveries ever made. Since its announcement in 1948, Biblical 
scholars have eagerly studied all information published and 
have impatiently awaited more. Most journals in the field 
have contributed articles about the scrolls. A number of 
helpful books have been printed about the scrolls, some of 
the official photographic copies have appeared, and now 
some reliable translations are available. The customary 
disputes regarding genuineness, dating, and significance 
have also attracted the attention of the secular press, in 
which articles on the scrolls are commonplace. Although 
decades will be required for complete publication, both lay- 
man and scholar now have reputable works on the subject. 

At first it was assumed that the significance of the scrolls 
would be felt most keenly in Old Testament study. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance for textual and 
philological studies in the Old Testament. Their witness is 
not inconsequential in studying the Old Testament canon. 
However, as the controversy concerning the dates of the 
scrolls began to subside, the significance of the scrolls for 
New Testament Studies became the focus of interest. It is 
with this latter interest that the present article is concerned. 
This is not an original study, but is intended as a summary 
statement of the research which has been done thus far on 
the subject. Since many journals are not readily available 
to most readers, a conscious effort has been made to cite 
those volumes which are most accessible, and to cite the 
journals only when necessary. An effort has been made to 
acknowledge indebtedness to the proper person for insights 
as to relationships with the New Testament, but these have 


1.G. E. Wright, “A Phenomenal Discovery,” The Biblical 
Archaeologist, XI (May, 1948), 21-23. 

2. Cf. William H. Morton, “The Jerusalem Scrolls: Their Sig- 
nificance for Biblical Sudies,” The Review and Expositor, XLVI 
(October, 1949). 
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been repeated so often and some are so obvious that it is 
not always possible to know the person entitled to the 
acknowledgement. 


The Manuscript Discoveries 


A bedouin made the initial discovery in 1947. He and 
his companions found a number of manuscripts, some of 
which were still wrapped in the original linen cloths, and 
were still in the large storage jars in which they had been 
placed just before 70 A.D. One of these scrolls was a 
complete roll of Isaiah which had been copied about 100 B.C. 
The excitement produced by this discovery almost incapaci- 
tated people to recognize that some of the other manuscripts 
would actually prove to be of more real value than that one 
of Isaiah. 


Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel, Syrian Archbishop-Metro- 
politan of Jerusalem and Jordan, purchased the first scrolls 
from the bedouin owners in 1947, but it was 1948 before he 
brought them to the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem for appraisal. His purchase included the Isaiah 
Scroll, the Manual of Discipline, a Commentary on Habak- 
kuk, and a so-called Lamech Scroll, which later proved to 
be not that at all. 


E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University had the good 
fortune to purchase some other scrolls of this same group. 
He acquired an incomplete scroll of Isaiah, a manuscript of 
The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, some 
Thanksgiving Psalms, and fragments of a manuscript of 
Daniel. 

Naturally, such discoveries stimulated a thorough search 
into the cave area. This search began as soon as conditions 
permitted? In the first investigation Lankester Harding 
and Pere de Vaux found fragments of Genesis, Judges, 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus. Other manuscript-bearing 
caves were discovered. Cave Two produced fragments of 
Ruth, Psalms, Isaiah, Exodus and Jubilees. Cave Three 


3. Frank M. Cross, Jr., ‘The Manuscripts of the Dead Sea Caves,” 
The Biblical Archaeologist, XVII (February, 1954), 2-21. 
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yielded the famous copper strips, which for so long refused 
to be opened but which have now surrendered their secrets. 
Cave Four yielded the most fabulous amount of fragments. 
It contained fragments by the basketfull, representing over 
one hundred manuscripts, including sixty Biblical books, 
and also contained another Manual of Discipline, and another 
War Scroll. Numerous caves and fragments have since been 
found, but cannot even be listed here. 


Although this is only a glimpse of the discovery, it 
should give an idea of the nature and extent of the finds. 
The scroll committee is now solving the greatest jig-saw 
puzzle of history in the museum work-shop in Jerusalem. 
Not only are there many Biblical manuscripts but some apo- 
calyptic works which promise to illuminate the shadowy 
background against which some of our Biblical narratives 
stand. 


The Qumran Community 


The discovery of the Qumran community center was 
almost as important as the discovery of the scrolls* The 
ruins had long been known, and some previous probing had 
been done, but it took the discovery of the scrolls to suggest 
the real identity of these ruins. The ruins stand on the slope 
overlooking the Dead Sea about seven miles south of Jeri- 
cho. The main building is about 118 by 94 feet. At the 
northwest corner is a stone tower which once was two stories 
high. On the southwest are three large rooms and a court. 
A scriptorium is there in which were found plaster basins, 
tables and an ink-stand. In the center of this layout there 
is a small courtyard and adjoining rooms on the south and 
southeast. The kitchens are along the north of it. Along 
the southeast of this building are some pools, and to the south 
are the banquet room and dishes. Nearby stand the remains 
of a pottery factory and a grinding mill. 


The nearby cemetery which had been partially exca- 
vated by Clermont-Ganneau in last century was again 





4. Charles T. Fritsch, The Qumran Community Its History and 
Scrolls (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956), pp. 1-49. 
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investigated. The community site produced many pottery 
fragments of which forty of the storage jars were restored. 
It also bore many coins, some tools and weapons, and more 
linen fragments.® 


Dating the Scrolls 


Although, as is customary in such discoveries, the Dead 
Sea Scrolls were subjected to a rather cruel period of debate 
and investigation, there is now rather general agreement 
that the first dates assigned are reasonably correct.’ 

The first assignment of dates was made on the basis of 
paleography. Although it is not an exact science, pale- 
ography is a scientific discipline which is capable of arrang- 
ing ancient documents in sequence. Thus, if any dates can 
be established by other methods the rest can be assigned 
relatively. By this method the scrolls were dated in the 
first two centuries before Christ. 


The discovery of Qumran opened another avenue by 
which dates could be checked. The coins, for instance, which 
bear dated or datable inscriptions are so numerous in some 
periods and so noticeably absent in others that a historical 
reconstruction of the occupation of this site is possible from 
coin evidence alone. From this evidence it is known that 
the community which copied and stored the scrolls was 
founded about the time of John Hyrcanus I (135-104 B.C.), 
was abandoned during the time of Herod the Great, re-estab- 
lished during the time of Archelaus (4 B.C.-6 A.D.), and 
continued until its final abandonment before the attack of 
the Tenth Roman Legion in 68 A.D, Therefore, no date after 
70 A.D. is possible for the storing of the Qumran Scrolls in 
the caves.® 





5. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and The 
Essenes, trans. R. D. Barnett (London: Valentine, Mitchell and 
Co., Ltd., 1954), p. 1. 

6. James L. Kelso, “The Archaeology of Qumran,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, LXXIV (September, 1955), 141-146. 

7. Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1955), pp. 73-223. Prof. Burrows has a good discus- 
sion and bibliography. 

8. Charles T. Fritsch, op. cit., pp. 16-21. 
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No dating device of recent years has encouraged the 
archaeologists more than that of the Carbon 14 Test.? This 
test measures, by means of an instrument which works on 
the principle of the Geiger counter, the deterioration of the 
carbon isotope 14 which exists in a constant amount in all 
living matter but begins to deteriorate at death at a con- 
stant and measurable rate. This test indicated that the 
linen wrappings were made from flax which had been grown 
in 33 A.D. plus or minus the two-hundred year margin of 
error.!° 

Analysis of the ink in the ink-stands, the writing ma- 
terials, and the witness of the pottery agree with this date 
in the century or two before or after Christ. 

Thus the scrolls from Qumran have been assigned dates 
which have now been generally accepted, all being dated 
before 70 A.D. 


Qumran, Its Life and Thought 


From the first, scholars noticed that the views and prac- 
tices of these people suggested Essene thought and order. 
Pliny had written that the Essenes lived on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea north of Engedi." Josephus and 
Philo!? had discussed Essene life and beliefs. A. Dupont- 
Sommer became the champion of the identification of the 
people of Qumran with the Essenes. Dupont-Sommer has 
enjoyed seeing this identification come to rather general 
acceptance, though many scholars still insist that Qumran 
represents only a part of the Essene movement which was 
known in various places. 

According to the literary descriptions, the Essenes were 
a monastic people of a covenant, strict in the study of and 
observance of the law. This accurately fits the people of 


9. Donald Collier, “Radiocarbon Method for Dating,” The Biblical 
Archaeologist, XIV (February, 1951), 25-28. 

10. Millar Burrows, op. cit., p. 82. 

11. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, trans. E. Margaret 
— (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952) p. 85 cites Pliny, Hist. Nat., 


12. Josephus, Wars, II, viii, 2-13; Antiquities, XVIII, i, 5; A. 
Dupont-Sommer, loc. cit. 
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Qumran who were also located exactly where Pliny had 
located the Essenes. There are some differences to be noted 
in the descriptions of them and the information gathered 
from studying their literature, but these differences can be 
explained as due to the variations in source materials and 
from the fact that there are different groups of Essenes. The 
location of the Essenes and Qumran in the same place at the 
same time makes it very unlikely that the identification is 
in error. This seems so definite that most scholars now refer 
to the people of Qumran simply as Essenes.1* 


The monastic Essenes of Qumran had withdrawn from 
the evil society in which they had lived and had formed a 
new community based on a new covenant. New members 
were admitted if they were able to pass the rigorous tests 
and training of the order. Their admission included a water 
lustration rite after which they were eligible to partake of 
the sacred meal. Life in the community was communal. New 
members surrendered their wealth upon entering the cove- 
nant after which all evidently shared equally. The order 
had a thorough organization with several ranks. There was 
a ruling council of twelve laymen and three priests. The 
Essenes repudiated the Jewish sacrifices of the Jerusalem 
temple. Although it was customary for them to renounce 
marriage, some of them did marry, but only to avoid ex- 
tinction. A few skeletons of women were found in the 
graves of Qumran.“ They adopted the sons of other men 
and brought them up in their discipline. Continued mem- 
bership depended upon living a holy life as judged by the 
Manual and the congregation, 

Their interest in the study and preservation of the law 
is responsible for our possessing their documents. They ap- 
proached scripture in a legalistic fashion and interpreted 
the Old Testament in terms of current happenings and 


13. Millar Burrows, op. cit., pp. 273-298 presents a detailed 
discussion of the identification but prefers to say only that they 
are more like Essenes than any other group. 

14. Ibid., cf. chapter on “Beliefs;” cf. Theodor H. Gaster, The 
Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation (Garden City: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1956); Josephus, Wars II, viii, 1, 13. 
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persons. The authority for their interpretation of scripture 
was a famous Teacher of Righteousness. A modified dualism 
permeated their thought and writings. Although they defi- 
nitely were monotheistic, they recognized two spirits who 
controlled the destinies of man. They also expected two 
messiahs and a great eschatological battle followed by 
judgment. 


Millar Burrows has given a good summary of their views 
as follows: 


.. . the covenanters firmly believed that they were 
God’s elect, not only as members of the chosen peo- 
ple but also individually as sons of light, the men of 
God’s lot. They had entered the covenant and were 
members of the community that believed in the 
teacher of righteousness as the inspired interpreter 
of the divine mysteries. They looked for a prophet 
and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel. They confi- 
dently expected the judgment and eternal punish- 
ment of the sons of darkness, when the dominion of 
Belial would be brought to an end. They fervently 
hoped to be cleansed of all evil by the spirit of truth 
and to enjoy eternal felicity in the presence of God 
with the angelic hosts.5 


Jesus and the Essenes 


Enough has already been said to indicate that it was 
inevitable that scholars would begin to relate Jesus to this 
community which existed so close by throughout his life 
and in which so many kindred spirits and ideas dwelt. Fur- 
thermore, Jesus had severe words for the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but he never referred to the Essenes at all. Al- 
though some have pointed out related ideas in Paul’s writ- 
ings and in the gospels, most of the interest in Qumran- 
Christian relationships centers around Jesus, John the Bap- 
tist, the Jerusalem Church and the Fourth Gospel. 

In the Qumran literature there appears a very unusual 
and honored personage known as “The Teacher of Righteous- 
ness,” or “The Master of Justice,” who lived about a century 


15. Millar Burrows, op. cit., p. 272. 
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before Jesus. Evidently he either founded the community 
er was its most illustrious teacher. As an inspired inter- 
preter of the law God had “raised” him up. He interpreted 
the law and the mysteries of the prophets. In him the people 
believed. However, he was persecuted by a “Wicked Priest.” 
Attempts to identify this teacher by identifying the wicked 
priest have failed because the term “Wicked Priest” does 
not narrow down the possibilities sufficiently. In spite of 
the interesting conjectures offered, we do not know who 
the famous teacher was, and in fact we are not sure that a 
single individual is meant. 


However, Dupon-Sommer was so fascinated by the seem- 
ing likeness between the teacher and Jesus that he said of 
Jesus, “. . . as He is presented to us in the writings of the 
New Testament, appears in many respects as an astonishing 
reincarnation of the Master of Justice.”!7 He thought that 
the teacher was condemned and put to death by Jannaeus. 
Dupont-Sommer’s lively imagination did not go unnoticed 
nor uncensured. His second volume was considerably milder 
in this claim.'* 


As recently as January 23, 1956, John Allegro of Man- 
chester gave a vivid description of Jannaeus’ storming down 
to Qumran to crucify the “Teacher of Righteousness.” Even 
a resurrection has been supposed for this teacher. How- 
ever, the other members of the scroll committee have ex- 
pressed amazement at Allegro’s finding all of this in the 
texts over which they themselves had labored. Scholars of.- 
this group now agree that there is no manuscript basis for. 
this reconstruction of Allegro. Evidently he erred in reading 
in the lacunae of the fragments. H. H. Rowley, who speaks 
with authority in the field, severely reprimanded the young- 
er scholar for such handling of the sources in which there 
is no positive statement about the crucifixion of the Teacher, 


16. The Damascus Document col. 1; Habakkuk Commentary, 
1:4; 1:5; 1:12f.; 2:8; 2:4, 8 18. 
17. A. Dupont-Sommer, op. cit., p. 99. 
18. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran..., pp. 150f. 
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though he may have been crucified. The texts do not support 
the idea that he was raised from the dead.!® 


Oscar Cullman has rightly observed, however, that even 
if it were clear that this Teacher had been crucified there 
would still be no real comparison with Jesus. There is no 
hint that the Teacher looked upon himself as dying for 
others. Furthermore, it is inconceivable that anyone could 
write a statement of the beliefs of early Christianity without 
mentioning Jesus. Yet both Josephus and Philo described 
the Essenes and never once mentioned or even alluded to 
this famous Teacher.2” Evidently he must have long since 
been forgotten when they knew the Essenes. 


But if Jesus was not related to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, then it was reasoned that there must be some relation- 
ship between Jesus and the Essene community to account 
for the similarities. Edmund Wilson, strongly under the 
influence of Dupont-Sommer, wrote a book on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls which has not had a very stabilizing effect upon 
many of its readers. Wilson insisted that there was a direct 
relationship between Jesus and Qumran. He pointed out 
that Bethlehem was not far from Qumran, and that “the 
rites and the precepts of the Gospels and Epistles both are 
to be found on every other page of the literature of the 
sect.”21 When Christian scholars were slow to accept his 
idea, he indicated that they were afraid to face the reality 
of the situation lest the uniqueness of Christ be under- 
mined. To him it was so obvious that Jesus was dependent 
on the Essenes that he said: 


The monastery, this structure of stone that en- 
dures, between the bitter waters and precipitous 
cliffs, with its oven and its inkwells, its mill and its 


19. H. H. Rowley, “4QP Nahum and the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXV (September, 1956), 188ff. 
The original story appeared in Time Magazine, February 6, 1956. 

20. Oscar Cullman, “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for 
Research into the Beginnings of Christianity,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature LXXIV (December, 1955), 225. 

21. Edmund Wilson, The Scrolls From The Dead Sea (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 94. 

22. Ibid., p. 99. 
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cesspool, its constellation of sacred fonts and the un- 
adorned graves of its dead, is perhaps, more than 
Bethlehem or Nazareth, the cradle of Christianity. 


Allegro, recognizing that Jesus was not directly associ- 
ated with the Qumran community itself, explained the 
similarity which he saw as due to Jesus’ having learned of 
their beliefs from an Essene colony in Nazareth. Although 
it is known that there were other Essene communities, none 
is known to have been in Nazareth. Allegro suggested that 
the new converts from the Essenes brought these ideas into 
Christianity.?4 

Jesus taught as one who had authority in himself and 
not as other teachers (Mt. 7:28-29). The Teacher of Right- 
eousness made known the mysteries of God which were evi- 
dently not available to other interpreters using conven- 
tional methods of interpretation.» Jesus taught his disciples 
that in cases of disputes one should go first to the erring 
brother and reprove him, then he should take witnesses, 
and if that failed he should report it to the congregation 
(Mt. 18:15-17). An almost identical procedure is outlined 
in the Manual of Discipline (V. 25-VI, 1). 

In spite of what appear to be very close parallels be- 
tween Jesus and the Essenes of Qumran, it remains to be 
shown that Jesus derived any of his teachings from them. 
Cullman, who would not deny affinity in their thought, 
stated emphatically that any connection with Jesus is out 
of the question: 

However, that Jesus was initiated into these 
secret doctrines, as a member of the Essene com- 
munity, is pure and groundless speculation, for we 


have not the slightest hint on the subject, either in 
the NT or in Jewish writings.” 


The Essenes regarded themselves as the elect. They 
had preserved the best of Judasim, but their background 


23. we pp. 97f. 
24. M. Allegro, The Dead Sea oe (Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex: Seceue Books Ltd., 1956), p. 16 
25. Charles T. Fritsch, op. cit., p. 119. 
26. Oscar Cullman, op. cit., 213. 
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was entirely Jewish. In a sense the followers of Jesus saw 
themselves as the elect who preserved the best of the Jewish 
faith. Their background was the same as that of the Essenes. 
They may be compared to two religious sects of America 
today who share many views in common, but are distinct 
because of their differences. Burrows thinks that there 
are really more similarities between the sayings of Jesus 
and the apocalyptic literature of Judasim than to anything 
in the scrolls, and doubts if there are any ideas of Jesus 
held in common with the beliefs of Qumran which cannot 
be found in other Jewish sources.?? 


John the Baptist, Qumran, and the Essenes 


A number of considerations have suggested that John 
the Baptist may have been related to the community of 
Qumran and its thought.2® According to Luke 1:80 John 
left his home early and dwelt in the desert of Judea. Qum- 
ran was located in this same area, and was particularly 
active at this very time. Since it is known that the Essenes 
adopted children whom they brought up in their order and 
since they held priests in unusual esteem, John, of a priestly 
family, would seem particularly desirable. But this is not 
the strength of the argument. John’s ideas seem to be re- 
lated to those of the Essenes. 


Both Essenes and John the Baptist interpreted their 
relationship to God in terms of Isaiah 40:3, “The voice of 
one that crieth, Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of 
Jehovah; make level in the desert a highway for our God.””9 
John preached repentance and baptized those who con- 
fessed their sins. The Essenes required a show of genuine re- 
pentance and then administered a water rite. John shared 
with the Essenes of Qumran the belief that the Jewish nation 
had come under the dominion of evil and needed to be 
called back to God. Both the preaching of the Baptist and 


27. Millar Burrows, op. cit., p. 331. 

28. W. H. Brownlee, “John The Baptist in the New Light of 
Ancient Scrolls,” Interpretation, IX (January, 1955), 71-90. 

29. Cf. Luke 3:4 and Manual of Discipline VIII, 12-14. 
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that of the Essenes contain a strong messianic hope. John’s 
fierceness would not be out of place in Qumran.* 


In the light of these striking similaritites a number of 
scholars regard it as settled that the Baptist was influenced 
by Essene thought, but no one thinks he was a member of 
the order during his own preaching ministry. The Qumran 
community was so strict about foods and its blessing that 
some think John’s unusual diet may have been imposed on 
him because of his absence from the community,*! but this 
is guessing. 

Again we are confronted by the same problem. The 
similarities are undeniable and seem very weighty until 
differences are considered. Their water lustration may have 
been similar to John’s baptism, but it seems that theirs was 
repeated and John’s was a single event. The Baptist was a 
popular evangelistic preacher who traveled around preach- 
ing his message of repentance and the kingdom of God, 
but the Essenes were monastics who had withdrawn from 
society. John was preparing the way for the Messiah whom 
he recognized upon his arrival, but the Essenes expected two 
messiahs who never came and they did not recognize the 
One who came. 


The Early Church and Qumran 


The early church as represented in Acts held some ideas 
in common with the Essenes, but whether they came by way 
of Jesus, John the Baptist, direct contact between the two 
communities, or whether they arose out of a common back- 
ground is not known. Most recent discussions of this re- 
lationship have repeated to some extent the suggestions of 
Sherman E. Johnson whose ideas on the subject are herein 
outlined.*? (1) The Jerusalem church was a community of 
the Spirit whose members had entered by repentance and 


30. Charles T. Fritsch, op. cit., pp. 112-116. 

31. J. M. Allegro, op. cit., pp. 163ff. 

32. Charles T. Fritsch, op. cit., p. 116. 

33. Sherman E. Johnson, “The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline 
and the Jerusalem Church of Acts,” Zeitschrift Fur Die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft (April, 1954), pp. 106-120. 
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baptism. In Qumran the important water rite .f admission 
was preceded by a rigorous testing period to determine the 
genuineness of repentance. “No one is to go into water in 
order to attain the purity of holy men. For men cannot be 
purified except they repent their evil.”** (2) Both the Jeru- 
salem church and the Qumran community exhibited a type 
of communal living in which possessions were shared. How- 
ever, in Qumran the surrender of possessions was a require- 
ment while in the early church it was evidently optional. 
(3) There was a group of poor folk in the mother church for 
whom even Paul brought offerings. Johnson thinks these 
may have been “pious poor,” a special class who had re- 
nounced all to follow Jesus and if so, may be like the poor 
of Qumran. However, even though “Ebionite” means poor 
and may have some significance in the group which later 
wore that name, it seems that the “poor” of Jerusalem im- 
plied no more than economic poverty without religious 
overtones. (4) The Manual of Discipline stated that the 
community had a ruling council of “twelve laymen and 
three priests schooled to perfection in all that has been re- 
vealed of the entire Law.” Our earliest gospel sources 
preserved a knowledge of the Twelve who retained their 
prominence in Acts. This group also had a smaller group 
of “three pillars” within their number. The Twelve were 
also mentioned along with the “elders” in Acts 15. While 
some glaring differences are apparent, and the number 
“twelve” has an adequate explanation in the twelve tribes, 
there is the possibility that some relationship in organiza- 
tion is implied here. (5) The early church received priests 
(Acts 6:7) into its membership. Johnson thinks these priests 
may have come from Qumran. (6) The congregation of 
Qumran was frequently referred to as “many”, or the 
“majority”. This may be the same as that used in Acts 
6:2, 5; 15:12, 30 and 4:32.5%° (7) Many have pointed out the 
similarity between the communal meals of Qumran and the 





34. Theodor H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 48. Man of Disc. 

35. Ibid., p. 55. 

36. Johnson acknowledged indebtedness to Henry J. Cadbury 
for this idea. 
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“breaking of bread” in Acts. (8) The Biblical interpretation 
exhibited in Qumran is not unlike that of Stephen in Acts 7. 
(9) Cullman has argued strongly for the theory that Stephen 
represented the Hellenists who broke with the temple very 
early as had the Essenes. His argument was that since 
they had evangelized Samaria, and that the Fourth Gospel 
includes so much of this work in Samaria by implication, 
then the relationship is stronger since it is precisely in the 
Fourth Gospel that Qumran is most evident in its influ- 
ence.*7 Both Essenes and Christians spoke of their com- 
munity as “The Way,” the “New Covenant,” and the “Elect 
of God.” Beth groups decided issues by lot. 


It is quite evident that many of these similarities are 
superficial and originated in the common Judaistic back- 
ground, but Johnson thinks that in the areas of communal 
sharing, church discipline, and Biblical interpretation there 
were some direct ties between the two groups. 


The Fourth Gospel and Qumran 


Apparently, over the objections of many scholars, 
those who have worked at length with the scrolls and have 
written about them have come to some agreement that the 
nearest approach to kinship between them and Christianity 
is to be found in the Fourth Gospel. Millar Burrows, whose 
principal work on the subject is extremely cautious, frankly 
states, “the whole manner of thinking and literary style of 
the fourth Evangelist are strikingly like what we find in 
the Qumran texts.’”°8 

The most noticeable similarity is in the thread of anti- 
thesis found in both. Qumran displays a modified dualism. 
One document is entitled The War of the Sons of Light and 
the Sons of Darkness. Even in the Manual of Discipline 
there is a section “of the two spirits in man,” in which it is 
stated, “Now, this God created man to rule the world, and 
appointed for him two spirits after whose direction he was 
to walk until the final Inquisition. They are the spirits of 


37. Oscar Cullman, op. cit., 220. 
38. Millar Burrows, op. cit., p. 338. 
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truth and perversity.”*® A kindred antithesis is found in 
John 3:19ff., and 12:35f. in the term “light and darkness.” 

W. F. Allbright acknowledged K. G. Kuhn as discoverer 
of this idea but added a number of examples of terminology 
in Johannine literature with parallels in Qumran litera- 
ture.“ The “Spirit of Truth” is found in John 14, 16, and 
I John 4:6 as well as in the Man. Disc. iii, 13ff. The “Spirit 
of Deceit” of I John 4:6 is found in Belial of the Manual. 
The “Sons of Light” are the same in John 12:36 and Man. 
Disc. i, 9; iii, 24f. The “Light of Life” is the same in John 
8:12 and Man. Disc. iii, 7. “The one walking in darkness” 
is the same in John 12:35 and Man. Disc. iii, 21. “The one 
doing the truth” in John 3:21 appears in Man. Disc. i, 5. 

John wrote of the Logos in 1:3, “All things were made 
by him; and without him was not anything made that was 
made.” Fritsch has translated the Man. Disc., xi, 11 “And 
by His knowledge everything has come into being, and 
everything that is by His purpose He established, and with- 
out Him nothing is done.”*! 

The similarity of terminology does not necessarily prove 
that John borrowed from the Qumran community, but it 
does show that the thought patterns of John are current in 
Palestine before 70 A.D. This rules out the necessity for a 
later date for the Fourth Gospel, but it does not prove that 
the gospel was written before 70 A.D. It could have been, 
if other considerations permit. It seems more difficult to 
imagine the fourth Evangelist dependent on Qumran than 
to see both the Evangelist and Qumran expressing thought 
patterns of the first century which included common back- 
grounds of Jewish thought with some eastern influence. 


General Remarks 


Final conclusions must await complete publication and 
study of the scrolls. Until then we can expect many surprises 


39. Theodor H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 43. 

40. W. D. Davies (ed.), The Background of the New Testament 
and its Eschatology (Cambridge: The University Press, 1956), chapter 
“Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel of John,” pp. 153-171. 
41. Charles T. Fritsch, op. cit., p. 117. 
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by way of unusual and alarming interpretations. Some pub- 
licity seekers and even sincere scholars will focus on ques- 
tionable texts and unsupported conclusions and thereby 
cause more confusion. However, the final result will be a 
clearer understanding of Christian origins. Such terms as 
“revolutionary” seem to be out of place. Far from being 
undermined by the scrolls, Christianity will gain immeas- 
urably from the new light which will shine on some of its 
own probiems and into its dark corners. A clearer under- 
standing of the diverse sectarian nature of contemporary 
Judaism has already illuminated the background of Chris- 
tian beginnings. However, the exact relationship between 
Qumran and Christianity is still in doubt. It may be direct 
and important or it may be that both are simply from 
parent Judaism. 

However, Essenism ceased to exist, while Christianity 
continues to interpret its thought to the evil world from 
which the Essenes withdrew to die. In spite of similarities 
of literature, only the spirit in Christainity took the sacred 
writings and perpetuated them in the lives of men. The 
Essenes hid theirs in caves. The Teacher of Righteousness 
was a figure of commanding stature who may have died 
for his faith, but he hardly stands alongside the One who 
not only died but lives again as he had promised. 

















Che Cruth of the Gospels 
BY FRED L. FISHER 


The truth of Christianity itself is inseparably bound up 
with the truth of the Gospels. Christianity stands or falls 
with Jesus, for it is a religion of loyalty to a person. It is 
not, like Islam, a religion of loyalty to a set of principles 
which are thought to be from God. Islam looks upon its 
founder as a prophet; the basic confession of Islam is: 
“There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his envoy.” 
Christianity, on the other hand, looks upon its founder as 
its life. The basic Christian confession is: “Jesus is Lord.” 
The primary thing in our religion is not that we glorify the 
teachings of Jesus, but that we worship him; it is not that 
we have confidence in his revelation of God, but that we 
have faith in him; it is not that we follow his example, but 
that we follow him. Of course, it is true that we do attempt 
to follow the example of Jesus; we do glorify his teachings; 
we do have confidence in his revelation of God; but these 
are secondary matters in Christianity; they are derivative 
rather than fundamental. In Christianity Jesus is the cen- 
ter of life, the true object of faith. 


This is what makes the truth of the Gospels so vital for 
our faith, for the validity of our faith is based upon the truth 
of our belief that Jesus is the kind of person the Gospels say 
he is. The reality of our faith and its validity is therefore 
dependent upon the truth of the Gospels. Some, of course, 
would deny this and say that Christianity came first, then 
the Gospels. This is true after a fashion; Christianity did 
come before our written Gospels. But the Christian mes- 
sage from the first was based upon the portrait of Jesus 
which finally came to be written down and is preserved for 
us in our four Gospels. 

Dr. C. H. Dodd has indicated this in his book, The 
Apostolic Preaching. Basing his study upon the sermons 
in Acts and the epistles of Paul, he has arrived at what must 
be considered the most primitive Gospel message. Analyzing 
these materials, he finds that the witness of the Christians 
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from the first was composed of six points of emphasis: (1) 
The age of fulfillment has dawned. (2) This has taken 
place through the ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
who is the descendant of David, a man divinely accredited 
by works of power and signs which God did through him, 
who died for our sins and arose from the grave. (3) By 
virtue of his resurrection, Jesus has been exalted to the 
right hand of God, exercising the power of absolute Lord- 
ship. (4) The experience of the Holy Spirit is the sign of 
Christ’s present power and glory. (5) The Messianic Age 
will reach its consummation in the return of Christ. (6) 
Salvation and the forgiveness of sins is now offered to all 
men who will repent and turn to him.! 


These emphases formed the core of Christian preaching 
throughout the first century and continue to do so today. 
It is true that there is a process of development in Christian 
theology, but all truly Christian theology is based squarely 
upon the hard core of fact and testimony which is found in 
the primitive message and this message is based upon the 
material that has become a part of our four Gospels. It is 
therefore a fine spiritual sense which has led us to speak 
of the first four books of our New Testament as “gospels”: 
They present the material on which the gospel message is 
based; they clothe the Gospel with objective reality and 
meaning. 

It follows that the Christian message is not so much a 
theological system as it is a witness to the action of God on 
the stage of human history which has an absolute significance 
for man’s religious life. The gospel writers, taking their 
stand unashamedly in the company of believers, present 
those things which they have remembered or learned about 
he life of Jesus which makes that life geschichte rather than 
historie for them. By this I mean that the Gospels are not 
biographies of Jesus, not mere collections of occurrences in 
his life; they are theological documents to the extent that 
they contain selections, arrangements, and interpretations of 


1. Pp. 21-23. 
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some of the events in the life of Jesus which explain to 
the eye of faith why it is that just here and nowhere else 
is to be found the absolute reality of God’s dealings with 
men and the basis of God’s continued grace. 


It must be remembered that we find both history and 
interpretation in the Gospels. To illustrate: That Jesus 
died on a Roman cross is a fact of history; that his death was 
“for our sins” and “a ransom for many” and “the blood of 
the covenant” is interpretation. One of the affirmations of 
faith is that Jesus died for our sins and as a result salvation 
is offered to all men. The gospel message is not mere fact; 
it is fact plus interpretation. The gospel writers have dealt 
with all their material in just this way and the truth of the 
gospels is not just the truth of their facts but the truth of 
their interpretations as well. 


The gospel writers were aware of this and deliberately 
sought to present their material in such a way as to give 
emphasis to the gospel message. Mark begins his work with 
a description: “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God” (Mark 1:1). Luke says that his aim is to 
give adequate basis for belief in the certainty of the truth 
of the Gospel (Luke 1:4). John tells us that his aim in 
selecting and writing his gospel stories is: “that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name” (John 20:31). 
Matthew’s gospel is constructed to accomplish the same end. 


We are faced then with four accounts of the life and 
ministry of Christ which are designed to give credence to 
the Christian message. As a matter of fact, we are faced 
with the knowledge that the Christian message is so bound 
up with the Gospels that it cannot exist without them. It 
seems to me impossible to surrender the truth of the Gos- 
pels and “fight for the lordship and rule of Jesus over 
this world with weapons tempered in a different forge” as 
Schweitzer suggests we should.” 


2. Schweitzer, A., The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 401. 
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The Truth of the Gospels Challenged 


The truth of the Gospels has been challenged in every 
Christian age beginning with the time of Jesus itself. 


In New Testament times. Every student of the New 
Testament is familiar with the charge of the Pharisees that 
Jesus was casting out demons by the power of Beelzebub, 
the prince of demons (Mark 3:22). They could not deny 
the reality of his cures; they could and did throw suspicion 
on the source of his power. Also it is recorded that when 
Jesus had risen from the grave, the soldiers reported to the 
chief priests what had happened. The soldiers were then 
bribed to spread the story that the disciples of Jesus had 
come during the night and stolen the body of Jesus, and 
Matthew, when he wrote his gospel, says: “This story is 
told among the Jews to this day” (Matt. 28:15). The famous 
resurrection chapter of Paul, I Cor. 15, indicates that there 
were those who were challenging the fact of the resurrection 
of Jesus in Corinth in 50 A.D. Also we find that a sizeable 
portion of the New Testament is written to combat the 
errors of an undeveloped Gnosticism which challenged the 
truth of the Gospel assertion that Jesus was the absolute 
and final revelation of God to man and the true object of 
religious devotion. While these schools of thought have 
long since died out and their objections have been answered 
in the New Testament, it is important to remember that 
the truth of the gospel story has never gone unchallenged. 


In the second century, when all Christian writings were 
being subjected to careful testing to ascertain which were 
the true and which were the false, the truth of the Gospels 
was challenged. Marcion, the Gnostic, who was active be- 
tween 140 and 170 A.D. rejected all of the Gospels except 
Luke, and even Luke was subjected to mutilation at his 
hands, the whole of the birth-story and all of the quotations 
from the Old Testament being rejected. He based his re- 
jection of the Gospels on the assumption that Jesus had been 
misunderstood not only by his Jewish opponents but by the 
Twelve as well. Their assumption that Jesus was con- 
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nected with the Old Testament God and religion was false, 
according to Marcion. Hence, all that was contained in the 
records which suggested such a connection was to be re- 
jected as unreliable corruptions of the Gospel story.® 


The alogi, a party of Asia Minor, rejected the Fourth 
Gospel because its theology offended them and claimed that 
this Gospel was written by the Gnostic, Cerenthius. 


The whole chapter of history in these early ages is in- 
tensely interesting, but time will not permit the telling of 
it here. We must turn from the ancient to the modern and 
notice some of the important challenges to the truth of the 
Gospels which have exercised an important influence on the 
thelogical thinking of our day. 


The Modern Challenge 


H. S. Reimarus stands as an important landmark in our 
discussion because he was the first modern scholar to chal- 
lenge the traditional views of the Life of Christ which had 
come to be accepted in all Christendom. In 1778 a fragment 
of his dissertation on The Aims of Jesus and His Disciples 
was published. “It represented Jesus as setting out to be 
the mere political deliverer of the Jews, but meeting with 
unexpected defeat and disaster and dying in an agony of 
disappointment. To save their cause from complete and 
final annhilation, the disciples of Jesus resorted to the less 
popular form of Messianic hope, the apocalyptic view. This 
led to the invention of the resurrection, the promulgation of 
the parousia theory, and the other apocalyptic ideas of first 
century Christianity.’”4 

David Friedrich Strauss, whose Life of Jesus was pub- 
lished in 1835, rejected entirely the supernatural in the rec- 
ords of Christ’s life. “Not only are the birth-stories myths, 
but the baptism is encrusted in legend and the temptation 
has no historical Jesus. Nearly every detail of the active 
ministry of Jesus is found to reflect the creative power of 


3. Julicher, A., An Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 489, 
490. 
4. Dana, H. E. New Testament Criticism, p. 85. 
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primitive Christian imagination, and even the teachings of 
Jesus are stripped of their originality and genuineness and 
filled with legendary accretions. He rejected entirely the 
historical validity of the Fourth Gospel, and found ‘in the 
Synoptists several different strata of legend and narrative, 
which in some cases intersect and in some are superimposed 
one upon the other’ (Schweitzer, Quest, p. 82)” 5 


The work of Reimarus laid the foundation for a century 
of work among German scholars in which the effort was 
made to strip the Gospel accounts of their supposed legend- 
ary accretions and supernatural interpretations with the pur- 
pose of recovering the historical Jesus who was thought to 
be merely a man of religious genius. Their views, though 
greatly modified, are still current in many circles today, 
chiefly in those which have Unitarian tendencies. 


In scholarly circles, the book which struck the death 
knell to the idea that we could, by critical study, recover a 
picture of the historical Jesus which was divested of all 
supernatural elements was The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
by Albert Schweitzer, published in its English translation 
in 1910. In spite of the great service done to scholarship by 
his work and in spite of his remarkable missionary career, 
Schweitzer must be classified as one of those who challenge 
the truth of the Gospels. As Hunter puts it: 


The real Jesus (said Schweitzer) was a 
strange, imperious figure obsessed by an apocalyptic 
dream in which the ‘birth pangs’ of the New Age, 
the Parousia, the Last Judgment and the super- 
natural kingdom of God followed each other in swift 
succession. He died to make that dream come true. 
Though from Baptism on He knew He would be the 
Messiah, He kept it secret. When he sent out the 
Twelve, He expected the end of the world would 
come before they had been round the cities of Israel 
(Matt. 10:33). When it did not happen, He altered 
His forecast. Convicted now that He must endure 
the pangs Himself and die if the end were to come, 
He marched on Jerusalem not of his own freewill, 


5. Ibid., p. 87. 
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but of dogmatic necessity. The secret of Messiah- 
ship, disclosed to the Twelve at Caesarea Philippi, 
was betrayed by Judas to the priests, and Jesus him- 
self flung Himself on the Cross, hoping that His 
death would force God to bring all to pass... He 
died in dereliction. That is His victory.® 


The next movement in scholarship which deserves our 
mention is that of “formgeschichte”—form criticism. It is 
a method of study which arose following the first World War 
and is associated with the names of Martin Dibelius and 
Rudolf Bultmann in Germany, R. H. Lightfoot in England, 
and F. C. Grant in America. Many other scholars have 
adopted the methods and many of the conclusions of these 
pioneers, but a full account of the movement is impossible. 
Parading under the guise of pure literary study, these men 
and particularly Bultmann and Lightfoot, cast suspicion on 
the truth of the Gospels at every turn. Believing that the 
Gospels are made up of collections of isolated stories, except 
in the case of the Passion narratives, which took stereotyped 
shape in the missionary activity of early Christians, they 
have concluded that even the content of these stories are 
mainly inventions of the disciples of Jesus. An example of 
their reasoning is given by F. F. Bruce in relation to the 
story of the coin found in the mouth of a fish by Peter and 
used to pay his and Jesus’ temple tax: 


The question must frequently have arisen in the 
early Jerusalem Church, whether the Jewish Chris- 
tians should continue to pay the Temple tax, the 
half-shekel due from each adult Jewish male. Ac- 
cording to some Form Critics, they came to the con- 
clusion that, although they were under no obliga- 
tion to pay it, they would do so, lest they should 
cause offence to their fellow-Jews. This, then, was 
the ‘life-setting’ of the story.’ 


From this imaginary “life-setting”, some Form Critics have 
supposed that the story in the Gospel (Matt. 17:24ff.) is a 


6. Hunter, A. M., Interpreting the New Testament 1900-1950, 
pp. 51-52 

mi Bruce, F. F. Are the New Testament Documents Reliable? 
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sort of legal fiction, thrown back into the lifetime of Jesus to 
invest the decision of the Christians with his authority. We 
might remark that while it is entirely possible that such a 
situation did exist in the Jerusalem Church and that such a 
decision was reached, it does not follow that the Gospel 
story is a fabrication. The “life-setting” may give a reason 
why the story was recorded, but it seems to me more likely 
that the story was true and formed the basis of the decision 
rather than that the decision created the story. Bultmann 
expresses his belief that Jesus was the historical founder of 
Christianity, but asserts that the only thing we can be ob- 
jectively sure of about him is the opinion of the community, 
and he denies that an opinion about the objective truth of 
Jesus has any particular significance.® 
It seems, then, that the form of the earthly no 
less than of the heavenly Christ is for the most part 
hidden from us. For all the inestimable value of 

the gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper 

of his voice; we trace in them but the out-skirts of 

his ways.? 

In closing this brief survey of those who have challenged 
the truth of the Gospels, let us pause to recognize both the 
sincerity and contributions of these men. In practically 
every case, it cannot be denied that these who challenge the 
truth of the Gospels have been sincere men, seeking after 
truth. Often, if one reads the context of their life and under- 
stands the extreme and sometimes ridiculous supernatural- 
ism of what was recognized as orthodoxy in their day and 
country, one can be sympathetic with their viewpoint. Never- 
theless, it must be said that sincerity can never be the 
criterion of truth. These men are representative of those who 
have denied the truth of the Gospels and their conclusions 
must be subjected to the same type of searching criticism 
which they themselves practiced. 


Nor must we forget that the enemies of the faith have 
often been the unwitting servants of God in the service of 


8. Bultmann, R. Jesus and the Word, pp. 13-14. 
9. History and Interpretation. p. 225. 
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faith. In many ways, they have made great contributions 
to our knowledge and have motivated movements in scholar- 
ship which have resulted in still others. We can only men- 
tion briefly a few of these contributions. 


In the New Testament age, the perverters of Christianity 
and the deniers of the truth of the Gospel forced the clearer 
definition of Christianity which has been the foundation of 
Christian faith and living through the ages. Perhaps the 
Gospels would never have been written if it had not been for 
those who denied the truth of the Christian witness to the 
work and person of Christ. Certainly, it is true, that many 
of the epistles would never have been written if perverters 
of the truth had not threatened to undermine and destroy 
Christianity by their false teachings. 


In the second century, the result of the challenge to the 
truth of the Gospels and of Christianity led to the formula- 
tion of the New Testament Canon. The challenge of the 
heretics forced the Christians to assemble and canonize the 
writings which we have in our New Testament today. 
Though the results must be credited to believers; the reason 
for their work must be credited to the account of non- 
believers. 

In modern scholarship, two benefits have come from the 
challenge to the truth of the Gospels: (1) Critical and his- 
torical study of the Gospels has become a necessity. We 
have not mentioned the great host of critical scholars who 
have met the challenge of those who deny the truth of the 
Gospels, but there are many. A naive faith is no longer pos- 
sible; we are forced by the intellectual climate of our day to 
subject our faith and the books of the New Testament to the 
most searching scrutiny. And this is to our advantage; it 
leads to a much surer foundation for the Christian faith and 
a clearer understanding of its meaning. In many circles 
“criticism” is a nasty word, but it should not be so. The 
conclusions of certain critics are certainly false and de- 
structive, but the practice of criticism is necessary. Criticism 
in its fundamental connotation is simply the judicial study 
of all the facts and the formation of conclusions based upon 
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the facts. With such a study, orthodoxy has no quarrel. 
(2) In the second place, modern criticism has given emphasis 
to certain basic truths about Jesus which has resulted in a 
more intelligent understanding of the Christian faith. The 
work of Strauss and Reimarus with all of its exaggerations 
has forced us to recognize the historical foundations of our 
faith and to approach our study from the standpoint of his- 
tory rather than from the standpoint of philosophy and 
theological definition. Schweitzer made it clear that an 
understanding of the Christian religion must take account 
of the apocalyptic background of the first century and the 
eschatological significance of the teaching of Jesus. His 
emphasis laid the foundation for the constructive studies of 
C. H. Dodd and others in their field. The form critics have 
forced us to remember that the Gospels were forged in the 
conflicts and decisions of the early Christian community. 
They were not handed down whole from heaven without 
regard to the needs and problems of men, but were shaped 
and written to meet the needs of Christians. They have 
also shown the impossibility of a cool, detached objectivism 
in the study of the Gospel material. We are confronted by 
a living Christ who demands decision. “But,” says F, F. 
Bruce, “perhaps, the most important result to which form 
criticism points is that, no matter how far back we may press 
our researches into the roots of the Gospel story, no matter 
how we classify the Gospel material, we never arrive at a 
non-supernatural Jesus.”!° 


But when all is said in their favor, the question still 
remains: Are the Gospels true? You will, no doubt, have 
noticed that there is a two-fold line of attack on the truth 
of the Gospels in the examples which we have cited. First, 
there is the assertion that in our canonical Gospels we do 
not have an authentic portrait of Christ. Second, there is 
he assertion that the Jesus of the Gospels is not the proper 
object of Christian faith. We must now deal with these two 
lines of attack on the truth of the Gospels. 


10. Op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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The Gospels Contain An Authentic Portrait Of Christ 


The first question which we raise is: Are the Gospels 
authentic portraits of Jesus? That is, do they present a 
picture of Jesus of Nazareth as he really was or as he really 
thought he was? Those who challenge the truth of the 
Gospels in this respect suppose that the picture of Jesus 
which we have in the Gospels is a creation of the followers 
of Jesus, due either to deliberate falsification of the facts 
or to naive credulity and misunderstanding or, the more mod- 
ern idea, to the gradual addition of various strata of ma- 
terials by the Christian community as a whole as it passed 
on via oral means the stories of Jesus and reinterpreted them 
according to the needs of the community. According to this 
last idea, which finds expression most fully in “form 
criticism”, the only thing we can be sure of is the opinion 
of the community about Jesus, and, to them, this opinion is 
not necessarily based on the facts. 


In dealing with this question, we will limit our discus- 
sion to the general portrait of Jesus which is found in the 
Gospels. It is impossible to examine all of the details of 
the Gospel stories in our discussion and it seems to me that 
we are primarily concerned about the truth of the total 
picture of Jesus which emerges from a reading of the Gos- 
pels. If the truth of this can be established, the details can 
be studied in the light of the general portrait and their 
validity judged by it. If the truth of the general picture 
cannot be established, the details become meaningless for 
our faith anyway. 

We must recegnize, of course, that there is no way to 
establish conclusive proof in this area of study. If there 
were, unanimity of opinion would have been achieved long 
ago by sincere scholars of the New Testament. However, 
it is possible by a critical examination of the facts which 
are available to all scholars today to establish a strong bal- 
ance of probability in favor of the truth and authenticity of 
the gospel picture of Jesus. 

The consistency of the picture of Jesus in our four Gos- 
pels creates assurance of its authenticity. In our day it is 
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popular to characterize the Gospels as presenting four dif- 
ferent portraits of Jesus. For instance it is said that Matthew 
presents him as the great teacher; Mark as the mighty man 
of power; Luke as the man of infinite compassion; and John 
as the divine Son of God. There may be some truth in these 
classifications as reflecting the special emphasis of each 
Gospel, but we must remember that Matthew’s great teacher 
also works miracles, Mark’s man of power also teaches, 
Luke’s man of compassion is also the Son of God sent for the 
salvation of the world, and John’s divine Son of God is truly 
a man who grew tired, thirsty and weary. In each of the 
Gospels we have a special emphasis, a special way of telling 
the story, but there is also a marked unity. In all of them, 
Jesus is a historical person whose true humanity is never 
questioned; he is a great teacher whose words breathe the 
spirit of divine wisdom; he is the Messiah of God sent for the 
salvation of the world; he is a worker of miracles; he did 
die for the sins of the world; he did arise from the grave and 
is the living Lord. As J. P. Love remarks, “the Gospels are 
in fact one story.” F. F. Bruce comes to the same con- 
clusion, saying, “Most readers of the Gospels in all ages 
have been unaware of any fundamental discrepancy between 
the Christ who speaks and acts in the Fourth Gospel 
and Him who speaks and acts in the Synoptists.”42 We 
have noticed already how those who challenge the truth of 
the Gospels must discredit a large portion of the Gospel 
material to establish their picture of Jesus as they think he 
really was. When the whole of the Gospel material is ac- 
cepted, there emerges a picture of Jesus which is entirely 
consistent with the message of the Christian missionaries 
as we find it in the Acts and Epistles of the New Testament. 

Now this is a remarkable thing. The Gospels, it is gen- 
erally agreed, took final shape in widely scattered parts of 
the Roman world—Mark in Rome, John in Ephesus, Matthew 
in Palestine or Syria, and Luke in Antioch. They certainly 
reflect the ideas about Jesus which were held in these widely 


11. The Gospel and the Gospels, p. 13. 
12. Op. cit., p. 62. 
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separated centers of population amid very diverse people 
who did not always agree in everything, but they did agree 
in their conception of the meaning and person of Jesus. It 
seems improbable that their agreement in this central af- 
firmation of their faith could be based on anything but the 
truth, that it reflected Jesus as he really was and not as he 
had been imagined to be. This, I think, is a consideration 
which gives strong assurance to belief in the credibility of the 
Gospels. 

In the second place, the proximity of the Gospels and 
their sources to the events recorded gives reassurance of their 
fundamental reliability. Nearness to an event, both as to 
date and as to historical context, has always been a major 
consideration in judging the reliability of any historical 
record. This is why liberal scholars of a century ago were 
anxious to assign the date of the writing of the Gospels to 
the middle part of the second century; such a date would 
make it possible for them to cast suspicion upon their 
reliability. At that time it was possible for reputable 
scholars to assert with some confidence that the dates of the 
Gospels were actually that late.’ But this is no longer pos- 
sible. New evidence has been uncovered which makes it 
certain that all of our Gospels took final form during the 
first century of Christian history. The discovery of a papy- 
rus fragment of the Gospel of John in Egypt, which experts 
are sure cannot have been copied later than A.D. 125, gives 
practical assurance that the Fourth Gospel was written be- 
fore 100 A.D.“ Without going into detailed arguments, we 
may confidently assert with B. H. Streeter, Vincent Taylor, 
and the majority of modern scholars that the latest possible 
dates for our four Gospels are about as follows: Mark, 65; 
Luke, 85; Matthew, 90; and John, 100.5 As a matter of fact, 
these dates may be too late. “Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale 
University, goes so far as to say that there is nothing in any 
of the four Gospels which demands a date later than A.D. 50 


13. Ibid, pp. 18, 19. 
14. Hunter, op. cit., p. 85. 
15. Bruce, op. cit., p. 16. 
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or a place of writing outside Palestine.”** Adolf Harnack 
has given strong reasons which so far as I know have never 
been discredited, for believing that Luke and Mark were 
written before 63.17 Accepting the latest possible dates, how- 
ever, we have another fact which brings the Gospel material 
even nearer to the event of Jesus—it is universally accepted 
that our Gospels made use of previously existing material 
for the major portion of their work. Luke expressly asserts 
that he does so (Luke 1:1-4); Matthew has undoubtedly done 
so; and it is likely that Mark and John have also used such 
material. Vincent Taylor expresses his belief that the prac- 
tice of gathering the Gospel materials into groups and writ- 
ing them down must have begun by 50 A.D.'® and it is en- 
tirely likely that large bodies of it, such as the Passion stories 
were down even earlier. 


This brings us on solid critical grounds to within 20 years 
of the death of Christ for the writing of much of our Gospel 
material, but there is still another link in the chain. One 
solid result of “form criticism” is the conclusion that 
prior to the writing of the records, there was the telling of 
them. The “oral tradition” must have begun during the life- 
time of Jesus himself, for many must have shared the feeling 
of Peter and John when they said, “we cannot but speak of 
what we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). This oral tradi- 
tion was transmitted from one to another in the same words 
in which it was received until the form as well as the content 
of the stories became fixed. This is the conclusion of form 
criticism and I accept it as valid. Therefore, on critical and 
historical grounds, we must suppose that the greater portion 
of our Gospel material was written down in our Gospels in 
the same words in which it was told immediately following 
the death of Jesus. 


The historical reliability of the Gospel material does not 
therefore rest upon the apostolic connections of the authors 


16. Ibid, p. 16. 

17. Harnack, Adolf, The Date of the Acts and Synoptics. 

18. Taylor, Vincent, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 
p. 175. 
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of the Gospels as was once supposed, but upon the assured 
proximity of the material itself to the events which it 
records. However, it has become increasingly sure through 
critical study that the actual authors of the Gospels were 
of the apostolic circle of believers, a circle composed of 
apostles and their immediate followers. Luke and Mark are 
generally recognized as the authors of Gospels which bear 
their names. The apostolic connections of these two men 
are too well known to need elaboration; they were certainly 
close enough to the actual events to have valid knowledge 
of them. It is not so certain that Matthew and John are the 
actual writers of the Gospels bearing their names, though 
the early tradition of their authorship has never been dis- 
proved. It is now, however, generally agreed that if they 
were not the actual writers, they were very closely asso- 
ciated with those who did write the Gospels and are respon- 
sible for the shape which their Gospels took. 


This combination of proximity in date and historical 
context of the Gospels and their writers gives four reasons 
for having confidence in the reliability of the Gospels. 


(1) The writers of the Gospels were close enough to the 
events they record to have had adequate means of testing the 
truth of their materials. Their incorporations of already 
existing material is not evidence of slavish dependence on 
sources but of their confidence in its truth and their desire 
to tell the gospel story in words that were already familiar. 
If we assume that they were actually trying to be accurate, 
and they profess to be, we cannot doubt that they had the 
ability to be so. 


(2) The Gospel material took shape and was actually 
published while there were still eye-witnesses of the life and 
ministry of Jesus living. Vincent Taylor has pointed out 
that just here is the Achilles heel of the form-critics. He 
says, “If the form-critics are right, the disciples must have 
been translated to heaven immediately after the Resurrec- 
tion. As Bultmann sees it, the primitive community exists 
in vacuo, cut off from its founders by the walls of an inex- 
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plicable ignorance.”!9 It is unbelievable that untrue Gospels 
could have been accepted when eye-witnesses were still 
alive. 


(3) It seems certain as well that the general Christian 
public had sufficient and valid knowledge of the life of 
Jesus to test the truth of any Gospel which sought currency 
among them. The careful distinction of Paul in I Cor. 7 be- 
tween what “the Lord said” and what “I say” is evidence 
not only that such knowledge existed but that it was wide- 
spread, if not universal, in the Christian communities. Yet 
our four Gospels were accepted throughout Christendom in 
the first century and their acceptance is not only evidence 
of their truth, but is also evidence that they were considered 
adequate accounts of the Gospel facts. 


(4) The Gospel material took form and the Gospels were 
published at a time when many enemies of Christianity 
could have successfully challenged any untrue statement of 
fact in them. Yet there is no evidence that this was ever 
done. The Jews challenged the interpretation but not the 
facts. This is the testimony, both of early Christian and 
early Jewish writings. Jesus cast out demons and per- 
formed miracles, but he did it by the power of Beelzebub, 
the prince of demons. He was crucified, but as a false teach- 
er. The grave in which he was buried was found empty, but 
this was true because his body had been removed either by 
his disciples, as Matthew reports the Jews having said, or 
by Joseph of Arimathea as Joseph Klausner believes. In all 
of these stories, we find the Jews facing the dilemma of try- 
ing to explain facts which they could not deny. This dilem- 
ma is expressed in Acts 4:16. They said, “What shall we do 
with these men? For that a notable sign has been performed 
through them is manifest to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
and we cannot deny it.” 


For these reasons, it would seem that the established 
proximity of the Gospel materials and the Gospel writers 


19. Ibid., p. 41. 
20. Klausner, Joseph, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 46. 
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to the events they record is very strong argument in favor 
of the authenticity of the Gospel portrait of Jesus. 

In the third place, the rest of the New Testament gives 
testimony to the truth of the Gospels. We have already 
discussed this and need only mention it again. The variety 
of teaching in the New Testament books is pervaded by 
central unity and this unity is found in the central message 
about Christ which is based on the Gospel portrait of Jesus. 

In the fourth place, the impossibility of accounting for 
the Gospels on any other grounds than their authenticity is 
proof of that authenticity. To say that the Gospels were 
created by the Christian community is simply to trade the 
conception of a miraculous Christ for the conception of a 
miraculous community. There is a freshness, vitality and 
originality about the portrait of Jesus which cannot be ex- 
plained by references to the background of Christianity. 
F. F. Bruce answers those who question the genuineness of 
the words of Christ in the Fourth Gospel by saying, “if they 
are not, then a greater than Christ is here.” 

The variety of results noticed in the work of those who 
challenge the truth of the Gospels is convincing evidence 
that there is no alternative explanation of the Gospels which 
is satisfying to the mind. 

It seems, then, that we can rightly have confidence in 
the authenticity of the Gospel portrait of Jesus. We have in 
our Gospels not invention but reporting, not creation but 
testimony. Jesus is pictured as he really was; or at least as 
he really thought he was and convinced his followers that 
he was. That they accepted him at face value and have 
written an authentic account of his works and words may be 
accepted as a conclusion based on the strongest possible 
reasons. 


Is Faith in the Christ of the Gospels Justified? 


In conclusion, we must give some attention to those who 
would deny that faith in the Jesus of the Gospels is justified 
even if we accept the authenticity of their portrayal of 


21. Op. cit., p. 52. 
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Christ. Most of those who challenge the truth of the Gospels 
are aware of the folly of trying to reject Christ if the Gos- 
pels are proved to be authentic and have first tried to under- 
mine confidence in the Gospel material before rejecting the 
claims of Christ to personal faith. But not all are willing to 
accept Christ as Lord, even when they admit the authenticity 
of the Gospels. 


In this realm of discussion, criticism as a historical 
science passes out of its depth. Here men must speak simply 
as believers or non-believers. Conservative Christianity has 
often done itself a distinct disservice by attempting to speak 
here with the same degree of certainty and on the same 
grounds as they speak with reference to facts of history or 
science. Faith, as neo-orthodoxy asserts and as Conservative 
Christianity has always taught, is not the same thing as 
sight. It is a leap into the unknown, but it is not necessarily 
a blind leap into the dark. I think there are sufficient rea- 
sons to justify our faith in Christ, and it will now be our 
purpose to summarize these reasons. 


In the first place, it is necessary to explain Jesus in 
some way or other. Either he was a deluded dreamer, a 
bold imposter (a false Christ); or his estimate of his own 
person and his place in the purpose of God must be ac- 
cepted as true. Either Jesus must be classed with such 
modern pretenders as Father Divine and Pastor Russell, or 
he must stand by himself as the absolute embodiment of 
God, the absolutely unique person in all of history. Faith, it 
seems to me, is the only reasonable response to the Jesus 
of the Gospels. 


In the second place, the fact of Christianity is best ex- 
plained by belief in the validity of faith in Christ. Chris- 
tianity is a fact of history that cannot be ignored. As such, 
we must suppose that it is either a house built upon the 
sand of naive delusion or that it is a house built upon the 
solid rock of spiritual reality. If the teaching of Jesus is to 
be trusted at all, the proof of the foundation of a house is 
to be found when storms come, and storms have come. 
Against the structure of Christianity has been hurled the 
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full force of military might, of intellectual criticism, even of 
corruption from within, but still Christianity stands. It has 
proved indestructible. Not only so, it has also proved itself 
able to meet the needs of human life. Men of faith have 
universally testified that they have found life, peace, assur- 
ance, power and satisfaction through faith; civilizations have 
been revolutionized by it. In the light of these facts, it seems 
that faith in Christ has validated itself in the crucible of 
human experience. 


The final proof of the validity of faith in Christ, in each 
individual case, must be faith itself. Christ stands before 
each man as the majestic figure made clear in the writing of 
the Gospels and verified by the experience of others. We 
must decide for ourselves what our response to him will be. 
Reason dictates the response of faith; the failure of all else 
to meet our needs dictates the response of faith; but, if we 
would know of a certainty that faith in him is justified, we 
must first have faith. It must always remain true that the 
truth of the Gospel can be finally tested only from the inside 
of faith. The company of those who believe are the only 
ones who can say with absolute certainty: “Jesus is Lord.” 











Che Cheology of the Epistle to the Romans 
BY WAYNE E. WARD 


No part of the Bible has had a more important and 
far-reaching effect upon Christian history than the Epistle 
to the Romans. The earnest and incisive message of the great 
Apostle, as he deliberately set himself to the task of cutting 
through all superficial religious forms to the very center 
of the Christian gospel, has quickened the heart of Christian 
believers and kindled a flame of revival in age after age 
of Church history. As far back as the fourth century, when 
the great Augustine was in the throes of conviction over 
his sinful life, he heard during a period of meditation in 
the garden the voice of a child at play, saying, “Take up 
and read!’! Taking up the Bible, he fixed his eyes upon 
Romans 13:12ff.: 

The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let 

us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 

us put on the armour of light. Let us walk honestly, 

as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 

chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 

ing. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 

not provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof. 
The words seized the heart of Augustine; and, in the trans- 
forming experience of salvation in Christ, he rediscovered 
the Pauline themes of sin and grace, of the righteousness 
of God as his saving act in Jesus Christ, and of the new 
life in the Spirit which sets one free from the law of sin 
and death. Always in the ensuing years as the great, prov- 
ocative theologian of North Africa poured out the rich 
stream of Christian classics which have influenced the whole 
course of Church history, he turned ever again to this pro- 
found epistle. In this epistle Augustine found the “gospel 
of Christ” standing out in all of its force and clarity, undim- 
med by the passing of time, ready to be proclaimed again 
as the “power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth.” 


1. Augustine’s Confessions, Book VIII, Chapter xii. 
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When the Church of the Middle Ages had stumbled to 
a halt in the morass of ecclesiastical intrigue and dead 
formalism, it was again the Epistle to the Romans which 
broke through the chains of religious slavery and emanci- 
pated a German monk from the hopeless pursuit of right- 
eousness by the works of the law. With a flash of spiritual 
insight he saw through the victorious experience of Paul his 
own way of escape: not self-righteousness, but the “right- 
eousness of God revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, 
the just shall live by faith.” With this spark from the pen 
of Paul, the Reformation had begun to flame in the heart 
of Martin Luther. No wonder he could say in the introduc- 
tion to the book of Romans in his German Bible: 


The Epistle to the Romans is the chief book of 
the New Testament and the purest gospel, so valu- 
able that a Christian should not only have every 
word of it by heart, but should take it about with 
him every day as the daily bread of his soul. 


Even an indirect presentation of the message of the 
Roman Epistle has had far-reaching effects in the life of 
the Church. When a confused Anglican clergyman went 
one night to a little chapel in Aldersgate Street, London, 
he found neither minister nor sermon. Instead a simple lay 
reader was struggling through the heavy introduction to 
Martin Luther’s commentary on the Roman letter. In this 
moment charged with such significance for the future evan- 
gelization of England and America, John Wesley found 
himself profoundedly stirred: 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a so- 
ciety in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading 
Luther’s preface, to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while he was describ- 
ing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, 
for salvation: and an assurance was given me, that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death.® 


2. Romans 1:17. 
3. An entry in John Wesley’s Journal on May 14, 1738. 
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Nor is this the end of the thrilling story of this same 
little book, sent out from the hand of Paul so long ago, but 
used of God in the unfolding centuries in a way that surely 
surpasses the Apostle’s fondest hope when he dispatched 
it with some trepidation on its journey to Rome. When the 
peaceful dreams of early twentieth-century, liberal theology 
were being shattered in the trenches of France, a young 
Swiss pastor at Safenwil, under the very sound of the 
thundering guns just beyond the border, discovered again 
this same epistle and, with his prophetic commentary on 
the Roemerbrief, tossed a “bombshell” of his own “into 
the playground of the theologians.”4 Many theologians con- 
sidered this commentary by Karl Barth on Romans the turn- 
ing-point in modern theology, marking a serious return to 
the fountain of New Testament Christianity, after a long 
period of wandering in the barren wilderness of liberalism. 


And we may be sure that its treasures are not ex- 
hausted. This work which John Calvin could describe as 
“a door of approach to the rarest treasures of scripture’”5 
and which Coleridge considered to be “the most profound 
work in existence’® has a message which will always 
speak to man’s deepest need. But there is the problem— 
most Christians are not willing to pay the price in careful 
study of the close-woven argument and tedious grappling 
with its strange thought-forms which alone can open up 
its message. Indeed, one must have the selfsame “mind of 
Christ” and be led by the same spirit if he would grasp its 
meaning. Many Christians treasure certain verses and 
dwell upon the great passage of assurance in Romans 8, 
but very few toil through its complex theological argument 
and wait upon the Lord in order that it may grip their own 
lives. Some have even questioned the relevance of Paul’s 
so-called “Rabbinic method” to our day, suggesting that 
Romans is so deeply embedded in the cultural patterns 


4. A. M. Hunter, Interpreting the New Testament, 1900-1950, 
p. 125. 

5. Argumentum in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, cited by A. M. 
Hunter in his commentary, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 11. 
6. Table Talk, p. 252, cited by A. M. Hunter as above. 
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and thought-world of the first century that it cannot speak 
to our own. But this only indicates the nature of the prob- 
lem of interpretation; it certainly does not reflect upon 
the relevance of its message. The history of its dynamic 
effect upon men and movements in Christian life for twenty 
centuries is proof of its powerful witness to the central 
reality of the Christian faith: God’s saving act in Jesus 
Christ. 


Contemporary theologians of many communions are of 
one voice in their high estimation of this epistle and its 
peculiar relevance to our day. Emil Brunner finds that “there 
is no document of man’s spiritual history in which passionate 
feeling, powerful thinking and inexorable willing are so 
mingled and combined as in this letter.”?. Bishop Nygren 
says: “What the gospel is, what the content of the Christian 
faith is, one learns to know in the Epistle to the Romans 
as in no other place in the New Testament.’® And Profes- 
sor John Knox indicates the unique place of the epistle by 
pointing out that it “is the principal source book for the 
study of Paul’s gospel, and in consequence unquestionably 
the most important theological book ever written.’”® 


However, if one would understand the main themes 
of the Roman Epistle, he must read it in its first century 
setting. It is most important to have a general outline of 
Paul’s thought-world as it emerges from all his writings 
and from the spiritual crises of his life. Romans is a part 
of a body of writings and stands at a specific juncture in the 
life of the great Apostle. It must be understood in that 
context; it does not stand alone. This means that not only 
Romans, but all the other epistles and the Acts should be 
read in their entirety, not just once but several times, be- 
fore any serious attempt is made to interpret individual pas- 
sages in Romans, or explain crucial details. 


7. In his commentary, Der Roemerbrief, p. 7, cited by Hunter, 
loc. cit. 


8. In his Commentary On Romans, p. 3. 
9. The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 9, p. 355. 
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Background of the Epistle in Paul’s Experience 


Paul was a keen observer of the world around him and 
was a relentless critic and judge of his own inner life. The 
most stubborn fact of his own restless life, as well as of men 
in general, was the fact of sin. The very consciousness of 
sin was evidence of the fact that God had made man for 
something better. Man had been made in the image of 
God, and even the Gentiles who stood outside the law of 
Moses still showed the work of the law written in their 
hearts. But sin had become more than an act of disobedi- 
ence, a specific transgression of the law, or even a state of 
rebellion against God. It was a demonic force which had 
enslaved man and set him at war with himself. 


Although Paul understood sin most acutely in his own 
experience, he was certain from his empirical observation, as 
well as from the nature of divine law, that it was a universal 
malady. He was not just generalizing from his own experi- 
ence. He not only saw sin amply demonstrated on every 
hand, but he heard the divine pronouncement that “none is 
righteous, no not one.” When he attempted to account 
for this tragic situation, he always went back to his Bible 
and the story of Adam. It seems obvious that he thought 
of Adam as the first man and the head of the human race. 
As such he stands for all mankind, because there is an ob- 
vious unity of the race in him. When Adam fell under the 
sway of sin, all mankind became enslaved. Sin had its 
historical beginning in Adam, at the very head of the 
human race. But he knew that sin is not just an impersonal 
“stuff” which can be transmitted through the blood stream 
from father to son; it is a slavery into which Adam fell, and 
all his children were born into a world in which sin reigned. 
Adam had let the power of sin come into the world. 

Paul was quite aware of the fact that the Hebrew word 
“Adam” meant simply “man” or “humanity.”!! This term 
could quite properly be applied to the first man as a personal 
name because he was not only a man; he was all the hu- 


10. Romans 3:10, based upon Psalm 14:1 and 53:1. 
11. See Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon, p. 9. 
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manity there was. In short, the individual was the race in 
Adam. This suggested to Paul a very significant thing: 
although the human race was now made up of many indi- 
viduals, and although there were such obvious divisions as 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, there was an actual 
unity of the race which was just as real as ever. Sometimes 
Paul certainly uses the term “Adam” to denote this present 
unity of the human race in spite of all its obvious divisions. 
Theologians argue mightily as to whether he means this in 
particular instances; some even have difficulty believing 
that he could really have thought of Adam as a real person, 
the first man. This produces an amusing situation: Paul was 
quite sure that he could begin with the unquestioned as- 
sumption that in Adam all the human race had its historical 
beginning; from this he could proceed to the point he wanted 
to make—that because of this common source there is a real 
unity of the race in spite of the fact that we see the human 
race only as so many individuals. Today, many theologians 
are quite willing to concede his conclusion about the unity 
of the race, or even take it as an assumption; but the argu- 
ment upon which Paul based his conclusion, and about which 
he thought there would be no question, poses a real problem 
for them. Paul would certainly have been interested in 
knowing just how these theologians could account for this 
unity of the human race, if they passed by the most obvious 
explanation: a common biological heredity! 


Although it may seem strange, it was exactly within the 
deep agony of his own soul’s consciousness of sin, that Paul 
first began to grapple for the terms to describe his rela- 
tionship to God. Because he was a Hebrew, and especially 
because he had been a Pharisee, he looked at God through 
the law. God was the supreme Lawgiver, the Righteous 
Judge. True, he had been the deliverer of his people in 
the Exodus; but Paul, at first, could see this deliverance 
only as a device to preserve the people in order that they 
might preserve to humanity the oracles of the law. By 
this law they were to provide the way of salvation for all 
men. When the fatal realization began to dawn upon Paul, 
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that, try as he might, he could not keep the law, he was in 
the depths of despair. He was too honest to practice the 
little casuistry necessary to produce an apparent balance 
of the moral ledger. Paul knew he might survive the scru- 
tiny of his fellowmen, who were in a similar plight anyway; 
he knew he could not survive the scrutiny of the living 
God. It must be said, that with a profundity which 
makes most of our religious devotion seem only sham, 
this agonizing Saul of Tarsus really believed in God! 
This One who was his life came to him in the law as his most 
painful goad. This which should have brought him life 
was crushing him to death. How he longed to be free from 
this horrible bondage! How he wanted to do God’s will! One 
can almost hear in the throb of his letters that Paul had 
often made protestation to God that although he sometimes 
failed, he really wanted to be obedient to him. Imagine 
the consternation of Paul when he turned his relentless self- 
scrutiny upon even this innermost prayer of his and found it 
a lie. He could no longer hold out to God the lame excuse 
that he “meant well” and suppose that it would atone for 
a multitude of sins; because, when he dared to examine 
his innermost desire, he found something dreadfully wrong 
even there. He really did not want to obey God—not con- 
sistently and truly. Although he might say in a general 
way that he wanted to be a good man, he found that some- 
times in the full knowledge of what was right, he deliber- 
ately chose the wrong. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
discovery of the fundamental root of sin in the helplessly 
divided will was a terrifying realization for this earnest 
Pharisee. He had no ground left to stand upon; he was 
utterly ruined. What good is the law to deal with a problem 
like this? The law would indeed provide a pattern of con- 
duct and expression for one who could effectively will to 
obey it. But how futile it is to deal with the real problem 
which lies far deeper. How can it go down to the very 
depths of man’s being and heal the corruption of his nature? 


In this kind of situation, Paul might have expressed his 
hopeless despair in a kind of sinful orgy. Some men do. 
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Instead, he redoubled his efforts to demonstrate his zeal for 
the law. It was as if he would whip his will into line by a 
tremendous surge of energetic action on behalf of the law. 
Perhaps he could literally lift himself up by his own boot- 
straps and bring fickle will into harmony by a prodigious 
act of his will. This burst of action did express itself in 
almost orgiastic intensity. With a kind of holy frenzy he 
threw himself into the persecution of this blasphemous 
sect of Christians who dishonored God and flouted his law. 
Their sublime sense of peace and joy in the midst of per- 
secution and, especially, their obvious assurance that their 
sins had been forgiven in the name of Jesus Christ were 
galling and irritating to Paul. But he was not one to be de- 
ceived by them; any sensible man could see that either they 
had never really faced the problem of sin or else they were 
the best actors he had encountered off the stage. Yet, 
when it came to suffering and martyrdom, these men did 
not seem to be acting. Paul could not bury this lurking 
realization under the weight of his holy zeal. 


Surely it was in this kind of inner turmoil that he set 
out on the journey which was to be the turning-point of his 
life. He kept fighting down the thought that there might be 
another explanation for the behavior of these Christians—a 
blasphemous thought. Could it possibly be that these earn- 
est people were not acting? What if this Jesus really were 
the Christ of God? And then Jesus met him in the way. All 
the struggle of his life came to a focus at that point. Simply 
put, and beyond all theological explanation, Paul surren- 
dered to Jesus Christ. Christ came in and Paul found a new 
life in Christ. 

This simple phrase, “in Christ”, would be the refrain of 
his life; it would be wide enough and deep enough to include 
his doctrine of salvation. And in this life-shaking experience 
on the road to Damascus he found the treasure which had 
always eluded him in his desperate search: the peace of God 
“which passeth all understanding.” Redeemed and trans- 
formed, he suddenly heard the divine imperative in a new 
way. No longer did he drive himself to the works of the law 
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in order that he might be acceptable to God. He had been 
accepted! How could he ever pour out the joy of his soul 
as he longed to do, and let the overflow of it fill the earth! 
Then Jesus called him and sent him with the message of 
salvation to the nations. Out of this overflow of his joy 
Paul travelled, and preached, and wrote. And in the deep 
“peace that passeth understanding” he finally walked one 
day outside the walls of Rome and laid down his life in the 
calm assurance that nothing could separate him from “the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’!2 

With this kind of background it is possible to set forth 
the main theological ideas of the Epistle to the Romans. 


Summary of the Main Themes 


In Romans 1:16-17 Paul states his main theme and sum- 
marizes the argument of the entire epistle. He is not ashamed 
to preach this “gospel of Christ” because it is the effective 
“power of God unto salvation” to every one that believeth,” 
both Jew and Greek. He is careful to say “to the Jew first,” 
because he will turn aside in Chapters 9-11 to discuss care- 
fully how the opportunity came to the Jews first, but, in 
their stumbling at the gospel, they opened a doorway of 
opportunity for the Gentiles. The coupling of Jew and 
Greek together in this opening statement is significant, 
because he will proceed to show that both are under the 
same condemnation and are in need of the same salvation. 
Through the first two and one-half chapters he continues 
his relentless indictment of all mankind by appealing to the 
manifold evidence of corruption and idolatry on every hand 
and to the divine pronouncement in the scriptures that 
“there is none righteous, no, not one.” Then from 3:24 to 
the end of Chapter 8 he drives home the very heart of his 
letter: how the gospel of Christ, which is the righteous Act 
of God in justifying the sinner through faith in Jesus Christ, 
does have the power to give remission of sins and set the 
believer free from the “wrath to come” (Chap. 5), from the 
reigning power of sin (Chap. 6), from the frustrating burden 


12. Romans 8:39. 
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of the impotent law (Chap. 7), and, finally, from the tyranny 
of death which separates one in body and spirit from his 
source of life in God (Chap. 8). 


Paul then turns to the theme that many commentators 
consider an excursus from the main argument, but which he 
clearly anticipated in his opening statement, by showing 
how this righteous act of God actually does fulfill his 
promises even in the face of the obvious disobedience of a 
large part of Israel. God has made his promise, and those 
who are true Israel “according to the promise,” will yet turn 
to God and be saved. Finally, in Chapters 12-15, Paul shows 
how the power of this saving gospel works out in the new 
life in Christ, relating the believer properly to Christ, as each 
believer becomes a “living sacrifice,” walking in love in the 
Christian community, submitting himself humbly to the con- 
stituted orders of the state, and giving evidence of the Lord- 
ship of Christ in all respects of ethical behavior. 


By the “righteousness of God” Paul means the saving 
act of God in Jesus Christ, rather than some passive moral 
attribute. His righteousness is his saving activity. This 
concept is not new with Paul; he found it in Isaiah’s oft- 
repeated phrase “a righteous God and Savior.” This saving 
act was revealed “through faith for faith” because this salva- 
tions is a matter of faith from start to finish. It is a rela- 
tionship of trustful commitment of one’s life to Christ. 


When Paul launches his indictment of the whole sinful 
world by speaking of the “wrath of God” as revealed from 
heaven against man’s sin, he is deliberately paralleling this 
revealed wrath with the revelation of God’s righteous act 
of salvation. Righteousness is a two-edged sword. It may 
indeed refer to God’s saving act in Christ on the Cross, but 
there he voluntarily bears the righteous judgment upon sin. 
In the careful discussion which follows, Paul clearly applied 
the word “wrath” in at least three different ways: (1) he 
shows that sin brings its own dread consequence, i.e., there 
is a law of sin and retribution; (2) he also shows that God 
actually gives the wicked up to a reprobate mind—in other 
words, God’s wrath is his personal action in judging sin; (3) 
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the whole passage is set in the context of the eschatological 
“day of wrath” when God will finally judge the secrets of 
all men. 


In the remainder of Chapter One, Paul sets forth the 
most profound interpretation of sin to be found in the scrip- 
tures. He briefly summarizes this corruption of man’s 
nature under two terms; ungodliness and unrighteousness 
(wickedness). By “ungodliness” he refers to the fact that 
man has refused to center his life in God, but has turned 
instead to something that is not God—an idol. In this dread- 
ful condition of deliberate idolatry, man gives expression to 
the fundamental corruption of his nature by following the 
dictates of his reprobate mind. He gives himself up to 
“wickedness” in two related ways: he unleases all the lusts 
of the flesh, culminating in the horrible sexual perversions 
so characteristic of the Greek world; and, what is even more 
devastating in its moral corruption, man’s twisted mind 
splurges into an orgy of deceipt, covetousness, and malignity. 
And these sins, both spiritual and fleshly, stem from the 
fundamental distortion of nature which accompanies the dis- 
placement of God from his rightful place in the center of 
man’s being and the substitution of an idol—a creature in 
the place of the Creator! 


Unfortunately, this entire passage has become a battle- 
ground for the proponents of natural theology on the one 
hand, and the theology of revelation on the other. And some 
have even come to the dismal conclusion that Paul is here 
propounding the revolting doctrine that God “gives all men 
enough light to condemn them, but not enough to save them.” 
A careful reading of Romans 1 and 2 will show almost any- 
one how wide of the mark this kind of discussion is. Paul is 
not even raising the question whether there is enough gen- 
eral knowledge of God in the natural revelation to save a 
man from his sin. He is plainly trying to say that if man had 
been obedient to God as he is clearly seen from the creation 
of the world, man would never have had the problem of sin 
in the first place. It is precisely because man “knew God” 
but “glorified him not as God” that man fell into the corrup- 
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tion of sin, from which only the mighty saving act of God in 
Christ could extricate him. There is then no question as to 
whether there is enough revelation in nature to save him; 
it is because he has been disobedient to this revelation al- 
ready that he needs saving. How painful have been the dis- 
cussions which refuse to let Paul say what he wanted to say 
and have wrenched his argument from its moorings to recast 
it in the framework of a barren dispute about general and 
special revelation. Paul came to one conclusion in this entire 
discussion, and he came to it with a forthrightness and sure- 
footed progress which is refreshing; all men have sinned, 
both Jew and Gentile; the Jew has violated the oracles of 
the law and the Gentile the work of the law written in his 
heart. To be sure, both Jew and Gentile have sometimes 
obeyed parts of the law and their consciences excuse them 
in that instance. But both have also gravely offended the 
law and refused the righteous judgment of God; therefore, 
he comes in 2:9 to the summary statement that he has 
“charged (proved) that all men, both Jews and Greeks, are 
under the power of sin.” To this he adds the overwhelming 
judgments of scripture upon the corruption of the heart of 
man and rests his case. 


In 3:24-25 Paul has come to the pivotal point of his whole 
argument. With the law powerless to heal this rupture be- 
tween man and God, with all the eloquent moral discourses 
of the Gentiles unable to produce one man who in his inner 
nature is in right relation to God, God steps in and makes 
things right by an act of free grace. (No one can be justified 
by the works of the law.) God freely gives to man what he 
cannot earn for himself: redemption in Christ. That is, he 
“buys man back from the slavery to sin”; and in the “blood 
of Christ”, which is His life freely offered on the cross, God 
makes “expiation” unto remission of sins for the one who 
comes through faith in the “blood of Christ.” 


In the framework of the Jewish atonement, Paul saw the 
“blood of Christ,” like the sacrificial lamb of old, offered 
upon the “mercy-seat” of the ark, providing a point of meet- 
ing between sinful man and Holy God. When the sinner 
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came through the blood of offering, God accepted him; the 
sinner was reconciled to God. How profound was this recon- 
ciliation wrought in the cross of Christ, by which man could 
not only approach God as in the Old Covenant, but could 
actually be crucified with Christ, so that in the place of sin- 
ful self upon the throne of his heart, Christ could come in 
to live in His rightful place. This was the complete cure for 
man’s fundamental problem of “ungodliness”, the life cen- 
tered in an idol. 

It is apparent that Paul was awed by another fact about 
the “blood of Christ.” Whereas, the Israelite offered the 
blood of a lamb on behalf of himself, the believer in Christ 
was so related to Him in faith, that in Christ’s obedient 
offering of his life to the Father the believer was actually 
offering his own life as a “living sacrifice.” “Through faith 
in his blood” meant the commitment of one’s life to the 
One who gave his blood, i.e. poured out his life in order 
to provide a meeting-point where sinful man could be 
reconciled to God. The ultimate fact of reconciliation was 
then seen in the return of man’s total being to God, its right- 
ful owner, and from whom man had originally snatched it 
when he chose to be his own god. 

From this point Paul moves swiftly toward the great 
climax of Romans 8. He first anticipates the objection that 
this is some novel theory of salvation which ignores God’s 
dealings with the saints of old. Not only does Prul refuse 
to concede anything to this argument; but he actually proves 
that Abraham, for instance, is also justified by faith, not by 
obeying the law. He “staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief; but was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God.”!3 Paul also insisted that because Abraham lived in 
the calm assurance that what God had promised, he was able 
to perform, this faith was reckoned unto him for righteous- 
ness. In other words, by living in the assumption that God 
would do what he promised, Abraham had actually, in the 
fullest sense, committed his life to God. That, in the last 
analysis is what reconciliation is, and is the same thing which 


13. Romans 4:20. 
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the Christian does in Christ: he surrenders his life to God, 
its rightful owner. 


Having clenched this point, Paul breaks into a song of 
praise as he describes this new life we have, “being justified 
by faith.” Since we are in a right relation to God by sur- 
rendering our lives to Him in Jesus Christ, we have “peace 
with God.” No longer does the Judge stand over me; no 
longer am I at war with God in my innermost being. We 
have access to God’s super-abundant grace, in which we 
stand, rejoicing in the hope that He will manifest Himself 
more and more in us. His love is poured out in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit; and all our tribulations are trans- 
figured by the wonder of this love of God which came to us 
in our sins. If the death of Jesus provided the point of 
meeting where the sinner could come again into a right 
relation with God, how much more will Jesus, victorious 
over the grave, live and work in us His saving grace. Even 
as the one man, Adam, opened the door and let the tyrants 
Sin and Death come in to wreak their reign of havoc upon 
all mankind, so the one man, Jesus, became the avenue of 
God’s saving grace to all who let Him come in to reign as 
Lord of life. 


This idea that the reign of sin is broken when Christ 
comes in suggests to Paul a most effective way of portray- 
ing the Christian in its contrast to the old: by his very 
baptism to Christ, the believer shows that he is dying to 
the power of sin in his life and is coming “under the name”, 
i.e., submitting to the Lordship of Christ. With what fervor 
he can then exhort the Christian to live in accordance with 
the reality implied in his profession. In Chapter 7 Paul 
turns, in a passage of most intimate personal testimony, to 
the striking contrast between this new life and the old life 
under the Law. We have already shown how this is the 
heart of his own struggle: he could not will to do the Law 
effectively. In fact, the Law actually provoked him to sin, 
although he admitted that he would not have understood 
sin except by the Law. But the Law could not help his 
will; the Law could not make him able and willing to keep 
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the law. It was when he realized this that “he died.” He 
was ruined, cut off from all hope. Because Paul describes 
this intense struggle in the present tense and cries out 
finally, “Who shall deliver me?”, many commentators sup- 
pose that he has never gotten beyond his old problems 
of the helplessness of the law to heal his divided will. 
That would be equivalent to saying that although Paul 
has given the profoundest description of the meaning of 
reconciliation and justification to be found in the Bible, 
he had not yet experienced it himself. Surely he knew 
who could deliver him, and he had the assurance that Christ 
would complete that work in him. But Paul would also 
freely admit that he had not attained unto perfection, 
and in his Christian pilgrimage the old antithesis with the 
law would sometimes rear its head. In such a case he 
always knew the answer now, and could turn to him in the 
assurance that in the new Spirit of life he was set free from 
the law of sin and death. 


No words are adequate to describe the height of spirit- 
ual intensity to which Paul comes in the eighth chapter of 
Romans as he reaches the climax of his exposition of the new 
life in Christ. From its opening sentence, which proclaims 
freedom from condemnation for those who are in Christ, it 
moves to the very apex of the work of reconciliation in their 
adoption as sons of God; Paul then sets this whole trium- 
phant work of the grace of God in the context of our eschato- 
logical hope, by picturing the straining of the entire creation 
toward that point in the future when the work of redemption 
is complete in the revealing of the sons of God, when ever 
these bodies shall be transformed and set free from sin and 
suffering, sickness and death. So real is this assurance, that 
the Christian now lives his life in the calm certainty that 
nothing can separate him from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, Upon the basis of a thorough theologi- 
cal interpretation of the meaning of sin and the reality of sal- 
vation in Christ, Paul has progressed under the kindling 
flame of the Holy Spirit to the very pinnacle of the victorious 
life in Christ. One can almost hear a choking sound in Paul’s 
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voice as he turns to the soul-rending problem of his breth- 
ren who have not found this life in Christ. All this he would 
give, to the point of being rejected himself, if only Israel 
could be saved. Paul was a true disciple of the crucified 
Lord. 


In Chapters 9-11 we find more of self-sacrificing com- 
passion for God’s people, Israel, than we do of a rationale 
to explain their stubborn rejection. Paul cannot understand 
why most of them have not believed. He is quick to point 
out that many have, and that God has used the stubbornness 
of the others to open a door of witness and opportunity to 
the Gentiles. He is also sure that Israelites will be saved 
the same way that he has described; there would be no 
special plan by which a sudden revelation of their Messiah 
from heaven, in accomodation to their gross misconceptions 
which had led to the rejection of Jesus, would convert the 
whole Jewish nation in a day. Such a wild speculation con- 
tradicts the whole meaning of salvation “through faith.” Yet 
Paul will continue to pray and believe that there will be a 
massive turning of his own people to God, in response to the 
tremendous surge of Gentile acceptance of their Messiah. 
If, as many believe, this is actually what Paul meant, we 
can only say that we have not seen it yet. We still stand 
in that hope and prayer with him. Of his conclusion there 
can be no doubt: all Israel which is “true Israel”, by faith 
in the promise of God, will be saved. 


The concluding section of the Roman Epistle, like so 
many of Paul’s epistles, is a great “therefore.” It would 
require a long exposition to relate each one of his ethical 
injunctions to the theological interpretation of the “life in 
Christ” which has gone before. But the fundamental rela- 
tionship to Christ by an act of surrender in which he pre- 
sents his whole person unto him in a living sacrifice. Thus, 
in the right relation to God, he finds himself in the right rela- 
tion to man, both inside the Christian community and out- 
side. He can also relate himself to the orders of society in 
all honor and love. In a word, “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” The love of Christ which has been shed abroad in his 
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heart overflows to the whole world; and whether we live 
or die, we are the Lord’s. 


Even a brief glimpse into the powerful message of this 
epistle will surely cause the devout Christian to breathe a 
prayer that this same “gospel of Christ” which has worked 
through this letter of Paul to transform the lives of men in 
all the long history of the Christian movement, may seize 
his own heart anew with the power of God unto salvation. 











Water Baptism 


BY J. WALTER CARPENTER 


As a child I was reared in a God-fearing Christian home. 
I shall ever be grateful for two wonderful parents who 
prayed and sacrificed for me, who instilled within my heart 
the conviction that the Bible, every word of it, is the in- 
fallible Word of God. I am a fifth generation preacher, father 
to son. But my heritage was in a church that taught that 
water baptism is essential to salvation. So earnestly did I 
believe this doctrine that, after I began to preach at the age 
of sixteen, I would often debate in public with those who be- 
lieved that water baptism was only an obedience to Christ, 
and not an essential part of the “plan of salvation.” 

Doubts began to pierce my mind as I first saw clearly 
the Scriptures on the eternal security of the believer. At that 
time I felt no such security in Christ, though I had been a 
zealous preacher for nine years. Also I saw a consistent, 
Christ-like testimony in the lives of many who had never 
been immersed in obedience to Christ. They had a peace 
of soul that radiated their lives. I decided it was time for 
me to restudy from the Greek New Testament the whole doc- 
trine of works and salvation. The key seemed to lie in the 
relationship of water baptism to salvation, if indeed there 
was a relationship. 

Offered a free scholarship to study anywhere in the 
world, I was led to Southern Baptist Seminary because of 
her strong department in the Greek New Testament. I shall 
never be able to repay the blessings which Dr. Wm. Hersey 
Davis and others contributed to my life and ministry. 


Throughout my undergraduate years and studying for 
the doctorate, majoring in the Greek New Testament, I was 
constantly on the alert for grammar or syntax that would 
“explain” the “proof texts” of the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. These years of study have been richly rewarding 
in that now I am convinced from the Scripture not only that 
the doctrine of water baptism being essential to salvation is 
not taught in Scriptures, but that it is a heresy which robs 
many Christians of the joy of their salvation. 
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Five proof tests are the ammunition used over and over 
by those who hold that water baptism is essential to salva- 
tion. It is to be deeply regretted that many English trans- 
lations “perpetuate” this heresy. Although I love the King 
James translation, and always use it in the pulpit, yet the 
King James translation of these verses has given much false 
comfort to those who hold this doctrine. 

John 3:3-5 has brought much false comfort to baptismal 
regenerationists. They often teach that to be “born of water” 
is Christian baptism. Does not Jesus say that without being 
“born of water” one is not able to see the Kingdom of 
Heaven? 

Now it is elementary that although John the Baptist 
commanded baptism, an immersion in water, it was to dem- 
onstrate the fact of repentance on the part of the individual. 
Christian baptism was not commanded until Pentecost. This 
baptism of a penitent believer was to demonstrate faith in 
the death, burial and resurrection of our Lord. When our 
Lord, therefore, spoke of being “born of water” He had no 
reference to Christian baptism. 

Many believe that the expression “born of water” refers 
to the cleansing power of the Word of God. Verses like 
Ephesians 5:26 are used in support of this. However true 
is the figure of the Word’s cleansing power, yet the context 
of Ephesians 5:26 speaks of the cleansing power of the Word 
more in the lives of Christians. Here our Lord speaks of the 
the power of the Word to cause us to abide in Him so that 
we may have ironed out every “spot” and “wrinkle” and thus 
become a glorious church. 

Much more satisfactory to my heart and true both to 
the context and to the illustration of natural birth is to take 
“born of water” to refer to natural physical birth. Jesus 
emphasizes this in verse six by saying “that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh,” i. e., the physical water birth which 
gives every baby physical life. In addition to physical birth 
our Lord shows that one must be “born again” through faith 
in Christ by being “born of the Spirit.” Both births are es- 
sential to entering into the Kingdom of God: being “born 
of water” denoting physical birth, and being “born of the 
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Spirit” referring to being born “from above” (anothen) 
through faith in Christ. 

Thus one of the five “proof texts” I formerly used in 
preaching water baptism as essential to forgiveness of sins 
had to be discarded. But how much more potent is a text for 
preaching when it is freed from error! 


Acts 2:38 is a standby of all baptismal regenerationists. 
Unfortunately the King James and many other English 
translations give little light on this crucial text. Even coim- 
mentators seem to dodge it or quickly pass over it. 


Early in my ministry I accepted two simple interpreta- 
tions of Scripture: (1) Scripture means all that it can mean. 
(2) Since the Holy Spirit is the author of all Scripture, I 
believe that no Scripture, rightly understood, is in conflict 
with other Scripture. These two simple principles are more 
precious to me today after applying them to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. 


This Scripture bothered me more than any other. Was 
this not Pentecost and did not Peter speak in direct answer 
to the question, “What shall we do?” And yet I know that 
baptism “for” the remission of sins was a work and thus in 
direct conflict with the great mass of Scripture which teaches 
so clearly that salvation is “by grace” on God’s part, “through 
faith” on man’s part, and definitely “not of works” lest any 
man should boast. 


Here I give my testimony as a pastor who once preached 
in churches which accepted the doctrine of “baptism for the 
remission of sins.” Individuals would talk much more of 
baptism than of the Lord, prayer, and the Christian life all 
combined. If we are saved by obedience in baptism; if we 
meet our Saviour in the liquid grave, then rightfully the 
emphasis of our preaching should be on water baptism; but 
if we are saved by the blood of Jesus without any merit of 
our own, then our preaching and conversation should be of 
Jesus. Somehow Satan blinds the eyes of all who hold to 
false teachings regarding salvation. Just as the whole world 
looks green to the man who puts on green glasses, so all 
Scripture is colored and distorted “to conform” when one ac- 
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cepts as true the teaching “baptism ‘for’ the remission of 
sins.” 

The enlightenment which came to me regarding this dif- 
ficult verse is worth the hundreds of hours I have studied and 
labored over the study of Greek grammar and the Greek text 
of the New Testament. It was Dr. Wm. Hersey Davis who 
cut the Gordian knot of this verse. I shall ever be grateful. 


In Acts 2:38 the English word “for” (the remission of 
sins) is the Greek preposition eis (“into”). Although this 
idea of “into” is a very common use of eis in the Greek New 
Testament, yet the New Testament Greek gives many ex- 
amples of the “static” use of eis. This construction causes eis 
to be translated as though it were the old form of the preposi- 
tion en (“in”). Dr. A. T. Robertson gives many clear and 
definite examples in his profound Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, pages 591-3. Since the Greek prepositions 
en and eis were not stabilized so as always to mean “in” or 
“into” respectively in the New Testament or Koine period, 
it is suicidal to “build a doctrine” on an arbitrary translation 
of one passage. 


If the New Testament taught salvation by works instead 
of “by grace through faith” we would accept the English 
translation of Acts 2:38 “repent and be baptized ... for (i.e. 
into) the remission of sins.” We would look no further since 
there would be no contradiction. But since the idea of “bap- 
tism for (i.e. into) the remission of sins” is contrary to the 
clear and express teaching of the bulk of Scripture, we shall 
look deeper to see if another translation is possible, which is 
both grammatical and true to Scripture as a whole. 


In Luke 11:32 we have identical Greek to the controver- 
sial “baptized for the remission of sins” in Acts 2:38. In Luke 
11:32 we read, “They repented at (eis) the preaching of 
Jonah.” Here clearly is the “static” grammatical use of eis. 
The context does not permit the translation, “They repented 
into the preaching of Jonah.” This makes no sense. But 
clearly the “static” use of eis gives meaning. “They repented 
“in” (i. e. in the presence of) the preaching of Jonah.” A 
clearer translation in English would be both grammatical and 
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true to the context: “they repented in (or “on the basis of”) 
the preaching of Jonah.” Since the “static” use of eis is de- 
manded in Luke 11:32, let us try it with the identical Greek 
of Acts 2:38. 

If we can find a translation true to the bulk of Scripture 
and thoroughly grammatical, then the doctrine of “baptism 
‘for’ the remission of sins” must be set aside. Acts 2:38 may 
correctly be translated “repent and be baptized in (or on the 
basis of) the remission of sins.” Repentance is clearly de- 
manded as the first step. Then, as those who believed re- 
sponded, they were commanded to be baptized in (the state 
of, or on the basis of) the remission of their sins. 


Thus, for me another difficult text was made clear by 
the study of Greek grammar. 


Every pastor needs to understand the “static” use of eis 
in Acts 2:38. He can preach with greater power and lead 
out of darkness into light those who are sincerely held back 
by certain English mistranslations of this verse. 


Acts 22:15 is another “proof text” of the baptismal re- 
generationist. This verse was the last to “clear up” for me. 
When God gave me the answer from the Greek text I knew 
that I was a “Baptist” and in agreement with the evangelical 
position of salvation “by grace through faith.” When God 
delivered me from this error, my preaching changed. Mem- 
bers of churches I served would join Baptist churches when 
they moved to other communities. Finally, in a clear and 
wonderful way, the Lord led me to renounce my former or- 
dination and request baptism simply in obedience to Christ 
at the hands of Dr. Paul James of Atlanta, Georgia. It was 
at Baptist Tabernacle that I was ordained as a Baptist minis- 
ter on November 6, 1949. 

In Acts 22:16 Ananias commanded Saul: “And now why 
tarriest thou? Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” For many years I 
still wore the “green glasses” which caused everything to 
look green. For years I had been taught to connect “be bap- 
tized” with “and wash away thy sins.” However, I came to 
feel that this passage also must contain another explanation 
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which is grammatical and true to all Scripture. Yet the 
training of years caused in me a mental block. Many efforts 
to overcome this failed. 

After my dissertation was “finished” (as I thought), Dr. 
Davis insisted I add a chapter on the circumstantial use of the 
participle. I could see no connection between that and the 
aktionsart of the Greek tense, but on his insistence I went 
back to work, It was this added study that gave light to 
this passage. 

So far in my ministry I had connected “and wash away 
thy sins” with the preceding phrase “arise, and be baptized.” 
This, of course, would connect the washing away of sins with 
being baptized. But one day, several years after leaving the 
seminary, it dawned on me that the phrase “and wash away 
thy sins” logically went with the phrase which followed, 
“calling on His name.” 

Does not the Scripture tell us, “Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved? Yes, the Greek 
participle in Acts 22:16 epi-kalesamenos is a circumstantial 
participle of means. Clearly now the Scripture reads, “and 
wash away thy sins (by means of) calling on His name.” 

Paul was saved when he called on the Lord on the road 
to Damascus, but how many Christians realized that the 
“butcher of Christians” was now a convert himself. Ananias’ 
command is clear to Saul. First, “Be baptized” in obedience 
to your Saviour and Lord. Show publicly that you are com- 
mitted to the death, burial and resurrection of Jesus for you. 
This public obedience would let all know that Saul had gen- 
uinely become a child of God “by means of calling on His 
name.” 

I Peter 3:19-21 is another “proof test.” Does not verse 
20 speak of eight souls being “saved through water?” And 
does not the order of words in the King James say: “eight 
souls, were saved through water; which also after a true 
likeness doth now save you, even baptism”? 

But an impartial examination of the context speaks of 
“eight souls” being “saved,” not by immersion, but by riding 
on top of the water. Also their salvation was a physical 
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escape from death, not a salvation from sin. The ark today 
is Christ, not water baptism. Only Jesus saves, for “there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.” It was in the ark that the eight souls 
were saved physically. So it is in Christ that we become 
“new creatures,” “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 
~ The American Standard translation clearly gives the 
proper emphasis on the word “baptism,” which should be 
taken with the phrase which follows. Thus, water baptism is 
clearly not the “putting away of the filth of the flesh” as the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration proclaims. Instead, water 
baptism is an obedience to the Saviour, essential to a “good 
conscience toward God.” I do not see how anyone can main- 
tain a “good conscience toward God” who is not baptized, as 
the Great Commission of our Lord so clearly commands. 

Mark 16:16 is another great “proof” text showing that 
water baptism is “essential” to salvation from sin. I have 
heard it preached that there was no hope for a man who 
trusted Christ as his personal Saviour who died on the way 
to be baptized. 

It is regrettable that all English translations do not show 
by a footnote that the two oldest Greek manuscripts do not 
include verses 9 through 20. Other old manuscripts give dif- 
ferent endings to Mark’s Gospel. In this “spurious passage” 
is the teaching of not being hurt by “picking up serpents” and 
“drinking deadly things” and divine healing by the “laying 
on of hands.” 

Since it is clear that this is at least a “disputed passage,” 
we should hesitate to “build a doctrine” on such a perilous 
foundation. This one last “proof text” is unable to stand 
alongside the many passages teaching salvation as the “gift 
of God” through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

But my mind goes back to the cause for Mark 16:16 to 
be added as an appendage to the Gospel of Mark. The an- 
swer may well be in the fact that our English word “baptism” 
is treacherous. When we say baptism, we think of a dipping 
into water. And truly the idea of “to immerse” is a clear and 
accurate translation of “to baptize.” In many passages this 
translation seems sufficient. 
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But we must realize that baptism is a Greek word not 
translated into English. When thinking of the action of bap- 
tism we must use such words as an immersion or a dipping, 
if we translate the Greek word literally. But beyond the 
literal translation of the root idea of baptism, much study 
needs to be made on the significance of the “ma” ending of 
the Greek word baptisma. The “ma” ending indicates the 
idea of result, This idea of result may also be present in the 
verb baptidso. 


What is the result of being dipped or immersed in 
obedience to Christ? Is it not a public committal to the his- 
toric fact of the death, burial and resurrection of the Son of 
God. Thus Mark 16:16 may have been added by some 
earnest Christian to indicate the necessity of “believing” (a 
mental faith) and baptidso “being committed” (a matter of 
the whole heart and life) to Jesus. 


Salvation is more than a mental acceptance of the his- 
toric facts of Christianity. It must also be a matter of a 
heart receiving of the One who “died for our sins.” Thus, if, 
in Mark 16:16, we can eliminate from our minds the idea of 
water for the moment, and concentrate on what we are com- 
mitted to when we are baptized, we can find harmony with 
all Scripture in the translation, “He that believeth and is 
committed (to Christ in heart and life) shall be saved.” But 
there are so many other Scriptures that teach this truth that 
we do not need to press the point here. 


Clearly from many Scriptures, we are taught that sal- 
vation from sin is “by faith” on man’s part. Lack of faith 
brings eternal damnation. If we would consider this truth 
in the light of Mark 16:16, we would see that this “one es- 
sential” is mentioned first. Since you have the one essential 
— faith — you can add one or a hundred and one other things 
and the result is the same. In other words “He that be- 
lieveth” (the great essential to salvation) and sings a song — 
or reads his Bible — or is water baptized “shall be saved.” 
But the great bulk of Scripture will not permit the salva- 
tion of a soul from sin to be based upon faith plus any kind 
of work, 








Che Concept of Corporate Faith 
BY GEORGE GORDH 


If faith is the central principle of the Christian life, it 
would appear that the individual must be primary and the 
group secondary. Believing is a profoundly personal matter. 
Each must do it for himself. And yet there is something 
about relegating the group to a place of secondary importance 
that seems out of harmony with the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. The apostolic literature regards the church as some- 
thing essential to the Christian life. It is not a helpful ad- 
dition which may give assistance to the weak. It is a neces- 
sity. 

Are we, then, forced to make a choice between a theology 
which gives faith its due and one which piaces the church at 
the center of things? Is there an inner inconsistency in the 
New Testament writings? I do not believe so. In the fol- 
lowing pages I shall argue that it is possible to do justice to 
the centrality of faith and to the centrality of the church at 
the same time. The key to the argument is the concept of 
corporate faith. 


I must speak of other matters first. 


I 


Some of the central Christian convictions may, perhaps, 
be stated in the following way. The Love which is God 
himself in his essential being and character wakens the re- 
sponse of faith in man. Faith is utter dependence on God’s 
love; nothing else can save, but God’s love can and does. 
Man, then, is released from that desperate sense of needing 
to save himself which is the deep root of all his self-centered- 
ness. He is able to love others freely. Thus from one point 
of view the love with which he loves others is God’s love, for 
it would not come into being without the divine initiative. 
From another point of view, however, the love with which he 
loves others is his very own. It grows out of his own decision 
of faith, and it has a character given to it by his own being. 
Indeed, one might say that for the first time he is truly a 
person and can express his character in all its uniqueness. 
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The continuance of his existence as a person, however, is 
contingent upon a continuing reassertion of his radical de- 
pendence upon God. He is ever tempted to take his life back 
into his own hands and thus destroy the conditions which 
make his personal existence possible. He is tempted, too, 
to regard something other than God as the object of his faith. 
But the Christian life begins in faith and continues in faith. 
Within the whole there is a progression from Love through 
faith to love.! 

The preceding statement of convictions is wholly abstract 
and hence, in a way, false to the innermost character of 
Christian faith. It must now be noted that the Love which is 
God is made known by being embodied. A person appeared 
in history who incarnated the love of God in word and act 
and suffering. In him God disclosed himself as one who 
treats human sin as if it were his own; in him he treats men 
as if his own righteousness belonged to them. Such love at 
once demands and creates its own reflection in human life. 
The Christ says to his disciples, “A new commandment I give 
you, that you love one another; even as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another” (John 13:34). The love with 
which God loves men is a love which binds them to each 
other. 

Now the love with which God binds men together is the 
love which creates the church. And the church is a human 
fellowship, though it is not a human creation. The love 
which forms its bond of unity is, as we have seen, at once 
human and divine. According to the New Testament the 
church is the continuing embodiment of Christ in the World. 
In that body, says Paul, the love of Christ so dwells that “if 
one member suffers, all suffer together; if one member is 


1. This analysis is, of course, in the spirit of the reformers, 
especially Luther. See, for example, Christian Liberty, translated by 
W. A. Lambert. (Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1947.) Anders 
Nygren has treated the whole problem of the relation of faith and 
love in Agape and Eros, translated by Philip S. Watson. (Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1953.) Of special importance is the 
point that love grows out of faith; it is not something added to it. 
On this see Nygren’s perceptive treatment of “caritas” in medieval 
thought, pp. 655ff. as a contrasting viewpoint. 
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honored, all rejoice together.” It may be that as we go on 
to examine further the love which creates the church and 
the love which is expressed within it, we shall be able to 
say also: “If one member believes, all believe together.” 
Then we shall be able to speak of corporate faith. 


II 

It appears that the Christian is to love those within the 
church better than he loves those who are outside of it. Is, 
then, the behavior of the disciples to depart from the spirit 
of the Master? Are they to prefer the “righteous” to the pub- 
licans and sinners? In a few passages, indeed, a preferential 
love for Christians seems to be enjoined upon believers. And 
surely it is natural that there would be depths of common ex- 
perience among the members of the church which would lead 
them to broader ranges of fellowship within the communion 
than beyond it. And yet all men are to be the objects of the 
Christian’s outgoing love; he must seek to bring them that 
which they need. But that which they most deeply need is 
the love of God — and that love will bring them into the 
fellowship of faith. Thus the love of the Christian for all 
men is a love of them as church-men — in actuality or in 
possibility. 

We have seen that the love of God has reached into 
human life by being embodied. And if it is to continue to 
reach into human life redemptively, it must be repeatedly 
and continuously embodied. As the Christ disclosed the love 
of God by word and act and suffering, so must the church 
disclose that love. The message of the love of God in Christ 
reaches the man of our time through the church, historically 
and contemporaneously. “How can they hear without a 
preacher, and how shall they preach except they be sent?” 
(Romans 10:14f.). But the message does not have an ex- 
istence all its own in detachment from the whole of life. 
Men outside the church must be loved into it. 

Let us look at the most dramatic form in which the 
awakening of faith appears, the troubled conversion of the 
overly rebellious person. The love with which the Christian 
loves him has two aspects, one divine, the other human. The 
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divine aspect is the reflection in human life of a love divine 
in character and source. It is response to the divine com- 
mand—internalized into an active attitude—that men are 
to be loved in the midst of and in spite of their sin and un- 
worthiness. The Christian is to take upon himself sufferings 
which are not of his own making. He enters into sufferings 
which are the consequences of unbelief that he may bring 
belief into being. In love he identifies himself with the un- 
believer in his very unbelief. He can do so — strange as it 
seems — because of his own faith, for only faith makes it pos- 
sible to bear the depth of the other’s misery. That identifi- 
cation is the proof of love and it may serve the creation of 
faith. The unbeliever may become a believer because he 
has been offered a love in which to believe.? 


Corporate faith does not come clearly to view at this 
point, but several matters are worthy of note. Faith comes 
into being in the presence of an identification which marks 
the utmost extent of the outreach of love. And that identifi- 
cation is of the very essence of the church, for its fellowship 
is such that “if one member suffers, all suffer together.” The 
love of the Christian for the unbeliever is possible because 
he has known such love in the church, the love that binds 
the believers together and ever seeks to bind others into fel- 
lowship with them. Thus the love of the Christian for the 
unbeliever is, veritably, the love of the church for him. 

The close relation between the love of the Christian and 
that of the church becomes clearer as we examine the human 
side of Christian love. It is important to remember that 
Jesus was fully human, and that the incarnation did not in- 
volve the setting aside of the conditions of humanity. The 
love of the church for the unbeliever is a love of true human 
beings mediating the love of God as they accept its persua- 


2. The conception of love here set forth has similarities to that 
of Charles Hartshorne, who has explored its significance for the 
conception of God, man, and the relations between them. See 
especially The Divine Relativity. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1948). Also Man’s Vision of God. (Chicago, Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1941). The exposition owes much to Mr. Hartshorne, 
though, so far as I know, he has not treated the relations of love, 
faith, and the church as I am seeking to do. 
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sion and obey its command. But the love of the church in 
its human aspect has a special character which belongs to it 
by reason of the presence of sin in the world. That character 
is a reflection of the fact that the church is involved in the 
very sins which have enmeshed the rebellious person. The 
church—-and here we may speak of it in its corporate char- 
acter as well as in terms of its individuals — has done things 
or acquiesced in the doing of things which have led him into 
temptation. It may, indeed, have driven him to rebellious- 
ness by its own lack of understanding, its own self-righteous- 
ness. Hence its suffering with him is, in part, a suffering for 
its own sins, as these have been among the factors which 
have driven him into sin. 


Thus the church is led to an acknowledgment of its own 
sinfulness. If it is appropriate to regard such acknowledg- 
ment as corporate, we are led directly to the concept of 
corporate faith. For the Christian message asserts that the 
realization of sin in its depth can take only when the love of 
God has been discerned. Men can turn from sin only when 
they know that God has turned toward them. “While we 
were yet sinners,” says Paul, “Christ died for us.” And it is 
the knowledge of the forgiving love of God in Christ which 
makes possible the acknowledgment that we are sinners. 
Hence the church’s willingness to confess its own sin is de- 
pendent upon its openness to the love of God. Recognition 
of sin is possible only to faith; indeed, it is an act of faith. 
Hence the love of the church for the sinner depends upon the 
church’s faith. 


Insofar as the church is a fellowship which freely loves 
and accepts the sinner, it is such because of a trust in God as 
over against its own righteousness. The church is not a com- 
pany of righteous individuals, nor is the church in its cor- 
porate character a righteous church. It is a company of men 
who lean upon God’s forgiveness of their individual and 
corporate actions. And it is a company of men who so enter 
into each other’s lives that where one sins all seek his for- 
giveness because they take his sin upon themselves. The 
church trusts the rebellious one when he does not trust him- 
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self because it believes in the power of God to save him. 
Hence in one sense he is saved by his own faith; in another 
sense he is saved by the faith of the church. 


Suppose, now, that the rebellious one finds peace in the 
knowledge of the forgiving love of God. The church will 
rejoice with him as he is honored. It will bear him no grudge 
because he has responded to the call later than have some 
others. It will join in the joy of the Shepherd who has found 
a sheep which was lost. 


Thus the church participates in the beginnings of that 
progression of which I have written — from Love through 
faith to love. It has its place, too, in the continuance of the 
progression. But its place is contingent upon its possession 
of a certain character. Thus if Love awakening faith enables 
a man to be so released that he becomes truly a person, the 
church must help to develop that person in all his unique in- 
dividuality. And if he is tempted to take his life again into 
his own hands and seek to live by his own resources, if he is 
tempted to shift the direction of his faith away from the 
living God, the church must help him to resist the tempta- 
tions. That which gives the church the character it must 
have if it is to participate in his progression is corporate faith. 
I must now indicate why this is so. 


Il 


The question posed at the beginning of this article con- 
cerned the possibility of doing justice to the centrality of 
faith and the centrality of the church at the same time. We 
have begun with an examination of faith. And we have 
discovered that although faith is a profoundly personal 
matter, it is never wholly individual in its reference. It 
appears within a context of love and is related directly to 
the church in all its phases. Thus we have moved from a 
consideration of faith to give attention to the church. We 
have found it appropriate to make use of the term “cor- 
porate faith.” Let us now turn to the church. Let us see if 
an examination of its character will lead us back along the 
same road—to a consideration of faith. 
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The manner in which we perceive patterns reminds us 
that the whole may be more than simply the sum of its 
parts. It may even be other than its parts. And men in a 
group will do what they would not do as individuals. In- 
deed sometimes their very involvement in a group makes 
them party to types of behavior which are quite at variance 
with their private standards of morality. A group is a 
corporate entity with a character of its own.2 Now a church 
is an entity of a specific kind. If it is at all true to its basic 
intentions, it should sustain the individual as he seeks to 
live rightly. But just here appears its great temptation. The 
individual may become confused into thinking that the sus- 
tenance for his life comes from the church itself. He lives 
by faith, but the object of his faith has ceased to be the God 
who creates the church. He has come to expect that he 
can receive from the church what he can receive only from 
God—though it may come through the church. Now the 
church in its corporate character, recalling its divine mission 
is thrown into the temptation to regard itself as a divine 
institution. It confuses itself with God. Just as the individ- 
ual who has known faith as response to the love of God is 
tempted to take his life again into his own hands and seek 
to live by his own resources, so—exactly so—is the church 
tempted. Then it must be recalled to its origin. It must re- 
member that it is God’s creation and can live only in utter 
dependence upon him. When the church is tempted, it must 
repeatedly reassert its own radical dependence on God for 
its very being—its corporate being. And that reassertion is 
the heart of corporate faith. 


3. Reinhold Niebuhr has, of course, pointed out the relations 
of individual to corporate actions in unforgettable ways. 

4. Regin Prenter’s Le Saint-Esprit Et Le Renouveau De L’Eglise 
(Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestle, 1949) is a brilliant exposition of 
the nature of the church from a viewpoint which makes faith central. 
The section which follows owes much to Prof. Prenter’s inspiration. 
He shows the ways in which the church seeks to secure by means of 
the flesh that which can come only as a gift of the Spirit. That 
which began in the Spirit must not end in the flesh. (Galatians 3:3). 
At many points the viewpoint of this entire article is quite different 
from that of Prof. Prenter, however. For example, he seems so con- 
cerned to make no concession to Pietism that he undervalues, I think, 
the significance of personal fellowship in the church. 
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The assertion is dramatized at certain points in the 
church’s activity, but it should pervade the total life, qualify- 
ing every phase of it. I shall speak of several expressions 
of the assertion in order to illustrate its character. 


Baptism is obviously an expression of the personal faith 
of the convert, a symbol of his dying and rising with Christ. 
It is a profoundly individual affair, lonely as death itself. 
But if our conception of Christian love is true, every mem- 
ber of Christ’s church who witnesses his baptism enters into 
it with him. When he suffers in baptismal death, all suffer; 
when he is honored in the resurrection of baptism, all are 
honored. Something more is involved too. If they are sensi- 
tive to their own condition, they recognize their own need 
to die daily with Christ and to be raised to newness of life. 
The baptism of the convert becomes for them a dramatiza- 
tion of their own renewal of faith. For the dying and rising 
of the Christian is a death to self in its sinfulness and also 
in its presumptions to righteousness; and it is a willingness 
to accept over and over again the unmerited grace of God. 
So deeply did the early Christians feel their solidarity with 
one another that they could speak of baptism for the dead 
(I Cor. 15:29). 


Where men recognize faith as the principle of Christian 
life, personal and corporate, they can study together in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and understanding. Neither the 
individual nor the group makes claim to complete possession 
of the truth. Here is one of the most dangerous of the 
temptations of the church, the temptation to raise a specific 
insight of the body of Christians to the status of that truth 
which belongs to God alone. The individual and the group 
grow together.* The individual finds his notions corrected 
and expanded by the thoughts of others; he in turn may add 
to the store of the knowledge of all. The academic freedom 
which is the ideal of the collegiate community should be 
realized within the church to an extent that it cannot be 
known within the secular institution of learning. For free- 
dom finds uninhibited expression within an atmosphere of 
mutual trust; and where there is love, it does not insist on 
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having its own way (Cf. I Cor. 13:6). The Holy Spirit is 
rightly regarded as the guide to truth when individuals 
study the Bible by themselves. He should also be recognized 
as present where two or three are gathered together to 
study. He guides them, in part, through each other. 


The administration of the church of faith must be such 
that the personal dignity of the members is respected while 
their mutual obligations are not forgotten. The church as 
a whole does not claim the prerogatives of the divine. No 
group of leaders comes to be identified as “the church” with 
the right to speak for it and to determine its destiny. Where 
the church forgets the gulf which separates it from God, 
forgets that it can live only by faith, demonic authoritarian- 
ism is not far off. And the temptation of any church in 
our time to become totalitarian is tremendous. We must 
take seriously the letters which appear from time to time 
in our Baptist papers warning against tendencies toward 
centralization of control and standardization of thinking. 
The answer to false authoritarianism, however, is not to be 
found in individualism. The basic problem of the church 
is not that of balancing so much authority against so much 
emphasis on the individual. The problem is rather that of 
securing such relationship with the love of God that persons 
may be bound together in a group without ceasing to be 
persons. And this is possible, if the preceding analysis is cor- 
rect, on the basis of faith. To trust God implicitly is to re- 
lease within the group that mutual trust which makes 
personal development a real possibility. This does not mean 
that the church confuses faith in God with faith in man. 
No, the church of faith trusts men though they may be un- 
trustworthy because ultimately it trusts God who is trust- 
worthy. It trusts men, in part, because it knows that nothing 
they do can be finally destructive. “If God is for us, who 
can be against us?” (Romans 8:31). In that trust men find 
freedom to be themselves. Moreover, the church trusts men 
because it believes in a fellowship-creating love from God 
working in their midst when the conditions of its operation 
have been met. God’s love will bind men to men if they 
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trust him. The administrative organization of the church 
must be such as to permit free expression of individual and 
corporate faith. But, in the end, we must remember that 
nothing can guarantee faith. Faith guaranteed by anything 
human has ceased to be faith in God. 

In the fellowship of a church where corporate faith is 
recognized, the individual will find himself as a person, en- 
tering into creative and redemptive relations with others. 
To it he will come with his uncertainties. They will not be 
answered by human certainties. If they were, the essential 
humanness which they express would be denied. But in the 
fellowship of others also uncertain, they may be changed 
from sinful, anxious uncertainties into trustful uncertain- 
ties, opening new ways to creative advances, to the growth 
without which human life perishes. 

He will find shared laughter and shared tears in the 
common life of the company of believers, as they enter into 
each other’s joys and sorrows and so fulfill the law of Christ. 


IV 


I do not intend in any way to deny the prime significance 
of individual faith. Without it there would be no corporate 
faith. I do wish to draw attention to the correlative idea 
that without corporate faith there would be no individual 
faith. The two belong together. 

We are likely, I think, to conceive of the relation of 
Christ, church, and individual in a manner which may be 
represented in the following way: 


Christ 


Individual 


| 
Church 


The love of Christ, then, comes to individuals, and they re- 
spond to it in faith. The faith of the church—if, indeed, it 
is even permissible to speak of such faith—is simply the 
sum-total of the faith of its constituent members. The in- 
dividuals are essential. Their togetherness in a church is 
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adventitious. The church may help to reduce the difficulty 
of their Christian lives by fellowship, games, common study 
and worship. But it is not conceived as a corporate entity 
with its own specific relation to Christ. It is accidental, 
not necessary, to the scheme of things. 


Our view of the relationship of Christ, church, and in- 
dividual may be, in part, a reaction from that which may 
be represented in a second diagram: 


Christ 
| 
Church 


| 
Individual 


Here the church is primary; the individual accepts, and thus 
enters into, the faith of the church. The danger inherent 
in this position is that Christ will be lost behind the church. 
Then the church will assume the divine prerogatives. 


If the analysis presented in this article is correct, how- 
ever, we may begin with the first pattern and move with- 
out knowing it, into the second.5 Where people read the 
New Testament, they are reminded of the importance of the 
church. It can, even imperceptibly, develop into a human 
institution with divine pretensions. This happens because 
men forget that faith is the principle of the life of the church 
just as much as it is the principle of the life of the individual. 
Indeed the individual’s faith is forfeit, too, when corporate 


5. Emil Brunner points out in Christianity and Civilization, 
(London, Nisbet and Company, 1948, pp. 111ff.) that Rousseau con- 
ceived of community as “an association of a number of equal individ- 
uals for a certain purpose .... At the basis of this conception we 
find the idea of the self-contained individual, the self-sufficient man.” 
He goes on to argue that the notion of the self-sufficient individual 
developed into the notion of the mass man. “Rousseau, the father 
of egalitarian democracy ... is also one of the originators of the 
totalitarian state.” The interpretation of Rousseau and the tracing 
of political movements are difficult, matters, lying beyond the scope 
of this article. However, I believe that Brunner’s words set me to 
thinking about the possibilities inherent in the individualistic church; 
did it lead to a totalitarian church? My own analysis would seem to 
suggest that if Brunner is right, there is a suggestive parallel to his 
thesis about the state in the church. 
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faith is forgotten. For he turns his eyes from God to man, 
to the company of the church. He succumbs to the tempta- 
tion to trust man where he can truly trust only the living 
God. 

If individual and corporate faith are correlative, a third 
diagram can be drawn: 

Christ 
7 \ 
Individual—Church 

The love of Christ comes downward, to the individual and 
to the church. Both are sustained by faith. There is a 
check and balance between the two. Negatively, the in- 
dividual helps prevent the deification of the church, and 
the church helps to prevent the deification of the individual. 
Positively, the church mediates the love of Christ to the 
individual; and the individual mediates that love to the 
church. 

The bond of their unity with each other and with God 
is the love of Christ which holds them together. 








Che Purpose and Place of Keligious Education 


BY ALLEN W. GRAVES 


Education in its broadest sense involves the directing of 
changes which take place in persons. Through education 
any society seeks to guide its constituent members toward 
those ends which the society regards as most worthwhile. 

Secular education generally states its purposes and goals 
in terms of securing the well being of individuals, of their 
becoming worthy members of society and worthy citizens 
of the state. For Christian education, however, there are 
additional goals. Jesus was concerned with what the dis- 
ciples might become when they responded to the invitation 
to follow him. In Christian education we seek the salvation 
and the fullest possible development of each individual to 
the limit of his divinely given potentiality. We seek worthy 
citizenship for him in the Kingdom of God as well as worthy 
membership in society, These ends we believe are attain- 
able for any individual only as he comes to know Jesus 
Christ as his personal Saviour and Lord. 


Lewis J. Sherrill defines Christian education as “the 
attempt, ordinarily by members of the Christian community, 
to participate in and to guide the changes which take place 
in persons in their relationships with God, with the church, 
with other persons, with the physical world, and with one- 
self.” This is achieved “by introducing persons to the Chris- 
tian community, introducing them to the Bible and the 
Christian heritage, preparing the way for personal response 
to revelation, participating with them in purposeful action, 
and counseling with them during periods of crisis.” 

Paul H. Vieth says “The foundations of Christian edu- 
cation are to be found in the nature and condition of man 
who is to be educated, in the faith which the church pro- 
fesses, and in the principles of education which define how 
learning takes place.” ’ 

Our concept of Christian education must be set firmly 


1. Lewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power, p. 82. 
2. Paul H. Vieth, The Church and Christian Education, p. 52. 
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in the framework of historic Christianity and yet be rele- 
vant to the needs and interests of modern man. The tech- 
niques of Christian education should be firmly grounded in 
Christian theology. Thus both content and methods serve 
as tools to be used by the Christian fellowship in home and 
church to bring learners into a relationship of love for God 
who is revealed to us in Jesus Christ. Religious education 
is the church at work, reaching out in redemptive love to 
introduce others into the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. 

In order to achieve these goals the curriculum of Chris- 
tian education ought to include all those planned experiences 
that will help the individual to become a mature and fruit- 
ful Christian. It also includes all those unplanned experi- 
ences resulting from relationships in the Christian koinonia, 
in the home, church and community. Christian education 
will be concerned with the needs of each individual and the 
answers to those needs as revealed in the Word of God. 

The test of the success of our religious education will be 
found, not in the ability of individuals to quote verses from 
the Bible, nor to demonstrate their acquaintance with thc 
critical problems of Biblical interpretation, but rather in 
their effectiveness as Christian witnesses and in their dem- 
onstration of Christian love in thought, word and deed. 

With these statements concerning the purpose of relig- 
ious education we turn now to consider the place of religious 
education in the three areas of the home, the churches and 
the seminary. 


Religious Education in the Home 


I predict that one of the great new developments in re- 
ligious education in the next decade will be the re-emphasis 
upon the family as a primary religious educational agency. 
Too long have Christian people assumed that the task of 
religious education would be wholly performed by the Sun- 
day School and other educational organizations of the church. 
Any dramatic advances in religious education must bring 
into use resources which are now being largely neglected. 
The experiences of family living offer such major resources. 
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Religion is too comprehensive to be transmitted by occasion- 
al contacts of one, two or even four or five hours a week. 
Let us recognize that children will get their religion where 
they get their life, primarily in the home. Christianity must 
claim this educative resource as a basic part of its educa- 
tional ministry. 


This emphasis on the home as a primary center for 
Christian education is not new. Before the rise of the Sun- 
day school, the home shared with the church in the instruc- 
tion of children. The New Testament reveals that intensive 
instruction was conducted in many of the homes of the early 
Christians. Such religious instruction was also characteristic 
of Jewish homes. In II Timothy 3:15 Paul reminds Timothy 
how he has known from childhood the sacred writings that 
can impart saving wisdom by faith in Christ Jesus. From 
his Jewish mother and grandmother Timothy had received 
the careful instruction typical of Jewish homes for centuries. 
We would do well to take seriously today the instructions 
for religious education in the home to be found in Deuter- 
onomy 6:6-7, “And these words which I command you this 
day shall be upon your heart; and you shall teach them dili- 
gently unto your children, and shall talk of them when you 
sit in your house, and when you walk by the way, and when 
you lie down and when you rise.” 


Too many well-meaning Christians have tried to turn 
over to the church all responsibility for the Christian train- 
ing of their children, unconsciously absolving the home, the 
school, and the community of their rightful obligations for 
the religious development of the children. Perhaps without 
realizing it, our church programs have been built on this 
fallacious assumption that whatever religious education was 
to be given to an individual must come through the church 
activities and organizations. Happily, we are giving now 
increasing attention to the responsibilities of the home in 
the total task of Christian education. We are now aware that 
effective education must include the home. Some denomi- 
national groups have rewritten their entire curriculum of 
church educational materials so as to include the participa- 
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tion of the home as an essential element in their program of 
Christian education, 


Southern Baptists are providing much additional ma- 
terial for use in the home, notably the “Every Day” series 
introduced recently by the Baptist Training Union for use in 
the homes of Nursery, Beginner and Primary children. The 
Department of Home Curriculum of the Baptist Sunday 
School Board has also been helpful in aiding parents in 
guiding the Christian education of their children. 

There is yet much to be accomplished, however, in this 
important area. Not every home is prepared to be an ef- 
fective agency of Christian education. The churches there- 
fore must prepare parents for this role through counseling 
and specific training, through more adequate curriculum 
materials, and by getting parents sufficiently interested and 
involved so that they will use effectively the available 
materials. We can add vast new strength to the work of 
religious education by stimulating, training, and inspiring 
parents to do what they alone can do best for their children. 


Religious Education in the Churches 


Among Southern Baptists religious education functions 
as a basic segment of the total church program enabling the 
church to achieve its divinely assigned purposes. The edu- 
cational organizations are controlled by the churches which 
use them as instruments in fulfilling the commission of 
Christ, the Head of the Church. Religious education in 
Southern Baptist churches has no desire to go its own sepa- 
rate way apart from the other functions of the church. Edu- 
cational workers do not desire to stand alone, but choose 
rather to be responsible participants in the total ministry 
of the church, under the leadership of the pastor. This is 
true to our heritage as followers of Christ. Jesus himself 
functioned as preacher, teacher, and pastor of the people. 
He trained his disciples to follow his example in carrying on 
each of these ministries in their missions among men. By 
precept and example Jesus taught that all three phases 
were essential in the complete fulfillment of his mission. 
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The New Testament churches followed this pattern of 
concern for education along with preaching and pastoral 
care. With the coming of great multitudes of new con- 
verts into the early churches there arose the need of speciali- 
zation in each of these areas. God raised up leaders to meet 
these needs, Paul refers in Ephesians 4:11 to those whom 
God gave to the church to serve as apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors and teachers in order to equip all the saints 
for the work of ministering that the body of Christ might be 
built up to its complete fullness. 

The teaching or educational ministry in the New Testa- 
ment churches, says Dr. James D. Smart, was “not a minis- 
try on a lower level, but rather a full ministry directed to 
this one major responsibility. It is clear then that a division 
between a ministry of teaching and a ministry of preaching 
is merely a division of labor and not in any way the estab- 
lishment of two different ministries on two different levels. 
The validity of each depends on its being a direct and valid 
continuation of the mission of Jesus Christ. They are not 
really two, but they are one. In the deepest way they are 
one; each being necessary to the other in order to provide the 
church with a whole Christian ministry. It is this principle 
of the unity of the ministry in Jesus Christ that has been 
largely lost from sight in the modern church and needs very 
definitely to be restored.’ 

Religious education that takes its cue wholly from sec- 
ular education and is unrelated to the prophetic preaching 
and pastoral ministry of the church is untrue to the New 
Testament example and must be rejected by Baptists. The 
experience of Ezra and his successors, the scribes, would in- 
dicate that where a teaching group arises without the ac- 
companying prophetic ministry an inevitable drift to cold 
legalism ensues. This may produce Pharisees and Sadducees, 
but will not produce warm-hearted Christians who respond 
in love to Jesus Christ as Lord. | 

In many Southern Baptist churches educational leader- 


3. Smart, Dr. James D., Lecture to the American Association of 
Schools of Religious Education. 
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ship must continue to be given by the one person who serves 
as pastor, teacher, and preacher. This creates a demand, 
as we shall see, for adequate training to be given to such 
pastors for effective functioning in each of these three areas. 


With the continual growth in size and complexity of 
Baptist churches and denominational life there has been 
a continuing rise in the demand for specialists in the field 
of religious education. These must be men and women who 
are fully committed to Christ, who have responded to a di- 
vine call to specific vocational service in the ministry of 
religious education. They, too, must be adequately prepared, 
not only in the basic principles and techniques of education, 
but they must also be thoroughly grounded in theology and 
Biblical studies if their work of religious education is to be 
a continuation of the teaching ministry of our Lord, No one 
can teach the gospel who does not know the gospel, yet no 
amount of theological information is ultimately beneficial if 
it cannot be effectively communicated. 


The Work and Status of the Minister of Education 


In the fulfillment of the task of religious education in 
the churches, leadership is given either by a pastor, with or 
without adequate training in religious education, or by an 
educational specialist variously called minister of education, 
educational director, assistant pastor, or a variety of other 
titles. This variety of titles and wide variation in responsi- 
bilities assigned to such an educational specialist is perhaps 
indicative of confusion in the minds of people concerning the 
work of religious education. 

The most pressing demands for trained leaders among 
Southern Baptists today are in the religious education and 
church music fields. 3,477 were reportedly being sought by 
Southern Baptist churches in 1956. What is the reason for 
this serious shortage of church educational workers? 

One reason is the attitude on the part of some toward 
educational work and workers. In some churches the min- 
ister of education is expected to be on a par in ability and 
training with the pastor. He is expected to function as a 
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teaching minister in the church and has the respect and ap- 
preciation of the people. But unfortunately in some church- 
es it is reported that the status of the educational worker is 
not such as would encourage young people to enter this field. 


Dr. James D. Smart, in dealing with this problem of 
status, said: 


Strangely ... most of the churches. . . have failed 
to define this ministry of Christian education. It 
has gained recognition across the years as an essen- 
tial ministry under the sheer pressure of need. The 
educational program of the local church needs 
skilled and well trained leadership and therefore 
volunteers must be schooled and schooled thoroughly 
in order to provide that leadership. But it has never 
been made clear whether the director of Christian 
education belongs with the pastor of the church in 
the gospel ministry or whether he belongs with the 
church secretary and the caretaker as a kind of edu- 
cational auxiliary. Sometimes it is the one, some- 
times it is the other. .. . It is not fair that the per- 
son who is committed to full time service in Chris- 
tian education that this person is confronted again 
and again with this great uncertainty about just 
what she or he is ... I am convinced that the only 
way in which we shall ever gain clarity in this mat- 
ter is by going back to the New Testament, back to 
the very origin of our ministry, and on the basis 
of what we find there restoring to the ministry of 
Christian education its validity and its character as 
an essential part of the gospel ministry.* 


In some major denominations educational workers are 
given some formal recognition providing status officially 
recognized by the people and by the government. Until a 
denomination takes such action the status of educational 
workers will be largely dependent upon the attitude of the 
pastor and congregation where they serve. With almost 
half of the eight thousand Southern Baptist churches above 
three hundred in membership now seeking one or more 
workers in the fields of religious education and church 


4. James D. Smart, address, “The Role of Theology in the Prepa- 
ration and Work of Ministers of Education.” 
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music, we realize the importance of according proper recog- 
nition and status to those who are called to serve our Lord 
in these important ministries in the churches. 


Perhaps it would be well to examine what is involved 
in a call to the ministry, whether a pastoral ministry or an 
educational ministry. Richard Niebuhr suggests that a call 
to the ministry includes at least these four elements: 

(1) the call to be a Christian, which is variously de- 

scribed as the call to discipleship of Jesus Christ, 

the hearing and doing of the Word of God, to re- 
pentance and faith, etc.; (2) the secret call, namely, 
that inner persuasion or experience whereby a per- 

son feels himself directly summoned or invited to 

take up the work of the ministry; (3) the provi- 

dential call, which is that invitation and command 

to assume the work of the ministry which comes 

through the equipment of a person with the talents 

necessary for the exercise of the office and through 

the divine guidance of his life by all its circum- 

stances; (4) the ecclesiastical call, that is, the sum- 

mons and invitation extended to a man by some com- 
munity or institution of the church to engage in the 
work of the ministry.5 


Almost without exception those who serve churches in 
educational posts would qualify on each of these four points, 
if we grant that their call is truly a divine call to a ministry 
of Christian education. 

The related question of ordination or other official recog- 
nition of ministers of education is now a much debated ques- 
tion. More and more churches are recognizing that men 
who serve them as ministers of education are divinely called 
to their work and are truly ministers in the scriptural sense 
of the term, and have set these men apart, some to a special- 
ized ordination to the gospel ministry of religious education, 
others simply to the gospel ministry of religious education, 
others simply to the gospel ministry without any indica- 
tion of a specialized sphere of service. 

If ministers of education are to be thus ordained they 


5. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry, 
64. 


p. 
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certainly ought to measure up to the high qualifications ex- 
pected of other ministers of the gospel as demonstrated to an 
examining council who would seek to discover their basic 
understanding of our Christian faith, their sense of divine 
call, and their concept of the Christian ministry. Those who 
may object to such ordination on the basis of tradition among 
Baptists are encouraged to make a restudy of the scriptural 
concept and practice concerning ordination. 


The Role of The Pastor 


What shall be the role of the pastor in relation to the 
church educational program? Wesner Fallaw says ap- 
propriately: 

Education in the local church depends upon the min- 

ister. Even in the relatively few churches that have 

directors especially employed to lead the education- 

al program, it is still true that the success or failure 

of the work is determined by the understanding and 

support given or withheld by the minister. There 

are ministers who say that they know nothing about 

education. If they were to say they know noth- 

ing about church administration or theology or 

leading a worship service they would be embarrass- 

ed and conscious of severe limitation, but some of 

these persons go so far as to decry education; to act 

as if they prided themselves in disdaining it.® 


Where the minister serves as his own educational di- 
rector, as is true in the vast majority of churches at pres- 
ent, he must seek to understand the purposes and methods of 
religious education and give adequate leadership in formu- 
lating and executing the program of Christian education 
through his church. The more he knows of the basic prin- 
ciples and effective methods of Christian education the less 
time consuming he will find these responsibilities that might 
otherwise keep him from his pre-eminent responsibilities as 
God’s prophet and the peoples’ undershepherd. My father 
taught me very early in life that I could always cut more 
wood with much less time and effort if my axe was sharp. 


6. Wesner Fallaw, Religious Education, Vol. XLV, No. 1, p. 41. 
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Religious Education in the Seminary 


The intimate relation and the continuing contribution of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary to religious educa- 
cation was described a few months ago by my honored pred- 
ecessor, Dr. Gaines S. Dobbins.? That contribution has been 
made not only in the training of leaders but also in the 
direct ministry in this field by the professors of the semi- 
nary. 

Our primary interest focuses now on the program of 
training for religious education leadership provided by 
Southern Seminary. Dr. John A. Broadus and Dr. Basil 
Manly, Jr., on the original faculty demonstrated a very deep 
concern for religious education in the churches. They ac- 
cepted responsibilities as editors of the first Sunday School 
Board established in Greenville in 1863, only four years 
after the establishment of Southern Seminary. Dr. Broadus 
played a key role in the vote to establish the present Sun- 
day School Board in 1891. When Dr. E. Y. Mullins came to 
serve as president of the Seminary in 1899 he brought with 
him from his pastoral experience the conviction that one of 
the essential areas of adequate theological training was that 
of religious education. Through his efforts and with the aid 
of the Baptist Sunday School Board, Southern Seminary 
became the first school of its kind to offer a regular credit 
course in Sunday School methods. After four years of 
special lectures by visiting pastors in this field, Dr. Byron H. 
Dement of Waco, Texas, was elected in 1906 to the newly 
established “Basil Manly, Jr. Chair of Sunday School Peda- 
gogy.” 

After the resignation of Dr. Dement in 1914 the courses 
in religious education were continued by Dr. Landrum P. 
Leavell and Dr. C. S. Gardner until 1920, when Dr. Gaines 
S. Dobbins was called to serve in the dual professorship of 
religious education and church administration. For thirty- 
six years Dr. Dobbins labored with remarkable success, 
bringing world-wide recognition to the Seminary and to 


7. Gaines S. Dobbins, Founders’ Day address, Review and Ex- 
positor, April, 1956, Vol. LIII, No. 2. 
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Southern Baptists because of his effective leadership in the 
field of religious education. A man of vision and insight, a 
tireless worker, a brilliant author, a stimulating teacher, a 
provocative conference leader, a wise counselor, an under- 
standing and co-operative fellow-worker, Dr. Dobbins faced 
with enthusiasm the many developing needs of Southern 
Baptists. From those first courses in religious education and 
church administration have grown courses in psychology of 
religion, pastoral care, clinical training, group dynamics, 
family life, teaching, character education, history and phil- 
osophy of education, curriculum, the ministry of writing, 
evangelism, worship, office practice, work with students, 
work with children, youth and adults. Every unmet need 
in the life of the churches and the denomination stimulated 
him to fruitful planning, writing and teaching. 


With the rapid expansion of Southern Baptists and the 
increasing number of large churches requiring trained staff 
members to assist the pastor in educational and adminis- 
trative functions, there came increasing demands upon the 
Seminary to enlarge the ministry being performed through 
the Department of Religious Education and Church Admin- 
istration and to establish this larger ministry as a separate 
school within the framework of the Seminary life, coordinate 
with the School of Theology and the School of Church Music. 
The decision to take this step was made and in September, 
1953 the School of Religious Education began to function, 
with Dr. G. S. Dobbins as its first dean and five other full- 
time professors on its roster. 


It is appropriate on such an occasion as this to ask, what 
is the function of the School of Religious Education in the 
life and work of this Seminary, of Southern Baptists and 
the total ministry of Christian education? One such func- 
tion is that of research and investigation in the area of re- 
ligious education. Increasingly should our denomination 
look to the seminaries for basic research in both the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education. This is important 
not only as a part of the basic pattern of checks and balances 
needed in any democratic organization such as the Southern 
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Baptist Convention, but also to assist in maintaining relig- 
ious education in its proper sphere in the total ministry of 
the churches and of the denomination. 


Although we are duly grateful for our heritage from the 
past, seminary education seeks not merely to perpetuate the 
utterances and procedures of the past, but rather should 
attempt to prepare students for creative and imaginative 
leadership in the future. We honor our heritage not by wor- 
ship and blind imitation of it, but by reconstructing the 
present and the future in the light of past experience and 
revelation. 

The seminary should not seek to grind out mass repro- 
ductions of a pattern, however good, but should cultivate 
in every student the creative genius and the prophetic in- 
sight that sees basic principles and absolute truths. Our 
school must inflame the imagination of our students, send- 
ing them out with a desire to radiate their ideals as learned 
from the Master Teacher. 


There is always the danger that society and its insti- 
tutions will stop with some past utterance of genius or some 
methods of demonstrated value and fail to continue the 
creative search for new insights and better procedures. We 
should strive here to stimulate real individuality and crea- 
tive thinking, if we would contribute to the advancement 
of our cause. Furthermore we should continually re-ex- 
amine our purposes and procedures to see if we are making 
the wisest possible use of available information and re- 
sources. For example, if there is a lag between what is 
known about how learning takes place and the way in 
which we are seeking to cause it to take place, we are to 
that extent retarding the process of Christian education and 
hindering the achievement of our ultimate goals. 

In the training of competent religious educators, 
whether they will serve as pastors or ministers of educa- 
tion, we should ask, “What knowledge is most needed? Will 
the student be prepared to meet the demands that will be 
laid upon him? Is he able to communicate the store of in- 
formation about God, about the church, about man and his 
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needs? Is he able successfully to relate actual knowledge 
to human needs?” Certainly any seminary graduate ought 
to know his subject matter, but he ought also to know how 
to communicate that knowledge through effective teaching, 
in words the people can understand. 


In order to bring about closer co-operation and foster a 
growing concern for effective communication of content ma- 
terials we need more coordinated efforts on the part of those 
responsible for various fields of study at the seminary. For 
example, Nevin C. Harner, in discussing this problem sug- 
gested that a seminary might well offer such a course as, 
“Mediating the Christian Faith to Children, Youth and 
Adults” taught jointly by a professor of theology and pro- 
fessors of Christian education. 


Dr. Harner expressed the hope for an integration of 
Christian education and the theology curriculum that will 
go beyond the level of curriculum construction, and reach 
into such areas as the “long standing dichotomy—largely 
false—between content and method.” Says Dr. Harner: 


Perhaps we shall now be led to realize unreservedly 
that there is no such thing in a seminary as good 
teaching of biblical, historical or theological con- 
tent without regard to the way in which such con- 
tent is to be used in the actual ministry .... The 
cultivation of a Protestant constituency which is 
fully literate theologically, historically, biblically, 
and ethically will be set forward in proportion as we 
achieve in our seminaries such a handling of con- 
tent subjects as will be truly scholarly but never 
unmindful of the service such content is to perform 
in preaching, teaching and the care of individual 
souls, 

Conversely, we on the Christian education side 
of the fence may now be helped to see more clearly 
that there is no such thing as a contentless method- 
ology. The how of preaching is inseparable from 
the what. The tricks of the trade in teaching cannot 
be dealt with apart from content. The guidance of 
children, youth and adults cannot be adequately con- 
sidered in isolation from the Bible, the history of the 
church and the verities of Christian faith, for the 
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very good reason that Christian growth never takes 
place in a spiritual vacuum but always in vital re- 
lation to God and Christ, and the church and the 
world.’ 


Dean Elwyn A. Smith says: 


If an American theological professor is to respond 
to Christ’s summons in this era and in this nation, 
he must understand the thought and experience of 
the American church as well as he knows his own 
field of study. Humanly speaking, it is in the union 
of these two streams that fresh understanding of the 
church’s peculiar task originates. A seminary pro- 
fessor who is out of touch with the practicalities of 
church witness is no better qualified to prepare its 
clergymen than if he were to neglect his field of 
scholarly pursuit. 


Theological scholars are of inestimable impor- 
tance in clarifying ever afresh the situation of the 
church. It may well be that a particular church 
need can be revealed only in the light of a scholar’s 
special knowledge. Far from being alien to the 
church, learning is one of its brightest hopes of re- 
form. But learning is now for the most part not 
actually being brought to bear upon church prob- 
lems. Instead of providing light, many of the crea- 
tive minds of the church work in isolation from its 
common life even while they educate its ministers, 
because in practice they are pursuing professional 
objectives quite distinct from the church’s pressing 
task of witness.® 


The teacher who proclaims and expounds Christian doc- 


trine must also be able to apply it practically to the various 


needs of life. 
If future seminary professors, in the process of graduate 


study, assimilate “the typical professionalism of the aca- 
demic world” their motivations may well become “more 
intellectual than religious, more characteristic of the schol- 


arly profession than the calling of the church.” 


8. Nevin C. Harner, address before the American Association of 


Theological Schools, Religious Education, Vol. XLV, No. 4, July- 


August, 1950, pp. 227-228. 





9. Elwyn A. Smith, Christian Century, April 25, 1956, p. 506. 
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It is my hope that such a condition will never prevail 
at Southern Seminary. My conviction is that religious edu- 
cation at Southern Seminary ought always to maintain and 
cherish close relations with our Southern Baptist churches. 
Although ours is not the task of being mere promoters of 
a denominational program designed by others, it is our re- 
sponsibility actively to participate in the formulation of the 
educational program of Southern Baptists and to prepare 
every graduate for intelligent participation in the educa- 
tional activities of his church and denomination. We in the 
seminary seek by choice not to isolate ourselves, but rather 
to be inseparably related to what is going on in the churches 
and in an increasingly large measure to give direction to it. 
We believe this relation to our Baptist people is wholesome. 
All but a small per cent of our graduates go directly into 
the churches and denominational organizations, and it is 
our responsibility here to prepare these leaders for their 
responsibilities. 

Another emphasis of great importance in the life of our 
seminary must be increasing attention to actual experience 
as a part of the total seminary training of any church leader, 
whether in the field of theology, education or church music. 
Dr. Niebuhr points out that, “it is now recognized widely 
that in every professional field learning and doing are in- 
separably connected. Teachers cannot be trained without 
practice teaching; physicians cannot be prepared for their 
work without medical internships and residencies. Quite 
apart from such examples theological educators have learned 
that ministers cannot be prepared in classrooms and libraries 
only for their work, but must participate in the activities 
of the church and combine theoretical understanding with 
practical experience for the sake of both theory and prac- 
tice,”10 

An adequate program of field work and clinical train- 
ing will give to the student an opportunity to discover the 
validity of the curriculum of the seminary, to see the rela- 


10. Richard Niebuhr, Bulletin No. 5, “Study of Theological Edu- 
cation.” 
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tionship of what he is studying to the total task of Christian 
leadership. Too long have we assumed that individuals and 
problems would conveniently assort themselves into the 
well-defined academic specialities that we have known in 
the class room. In the realm of medicine both doctors and 
patients are lamenting the confusing »roblem of the “par- 
titioned patient” in this day of specialization. Religious 
leaders must never forget that we deal always with the 
whole person without the opportunity of isolating any par- 
ticular phase of his life and treating that area alone. We 
must help our students to see life clearly and see it whole. 


This means for all of us here continuing efforts to walk 
together and work together whatever our special interest 
may be. It is my hope that the School of Religious Educa- 
tion may continue as a cooperative participant in the total 
life of the seminary. We share with all the seminary in the 
urgent need for more library, classroom and office facilities 
and additional housing. A project of special interest to the 
School of Religious Education and to all the students with 
children in our seminary family, is the provision of a more 
adequate nursery-kindergarten building. But generally our 
needs are those we have in common with all the seminary. 
We believe that as in the churches, so in the seminary, co- 
operative endeavor and teamwork is vital to the success of 
Christian work, whether that of the pastor, educational 
worker or professor. 


It should be our purpose in the training of pastor, church 
musician or religious educator to give increased emphasis to 
the matter of teamwork, with actual practice in cooperative 
endeavor in classroom and field work assignments. Only 
thus can the seminary hope to give training to prepare ade- 
quately for service on a church staff or for effective leader- 
ship of volunteer workers. Church leaders must know how 
to get along with people, including themselves, Failure is 
more often due to an inability to work cooperatively with 
others than to any other one cause. It will be our endeavor 
to see that all graduates from all schools of the seminary 
go out from this campus with a balanced seminary educa- 
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tion rather than a highly specialized, exclusive education 
limited to any one field. Each Christian leader should be 
acquainted with and have a thorough appreciation of the 
other areas of specialized service in the work of the church. 

The graduates of our seminary likewise should have a 
thorough understanding of the denominational program of 
Southern Baptists and'an appreciation of its strengths and 
weaknesses. An expanding denomination has a right to 
expect from this seminary trained leadership for every phase 
of its work. 

This involves for us here at Southern Seminary the 
determination of educational priorities, a question that be- 
comes increasingly important as contemporary culture, 
churches and denominational life become more complex and 
as more tasks are thrust upon the seminary. Determination 
of priorities will be governed by our sense of values, our 
sources of motivation and authority and our best insight into 
the way in which Christian growth and learning take place. 
The ultimate control of seminary education among Southern 
Baptists rests with the people in the churches of our conven- 
tion. Yet these same people are looking to us to display the 
wisdom of the children of Issachar who “had understanding 
of the times to know what Israel ought to do.” To the task 
of providing responsible Christian leadership we commit 
ourselves today. 











Post-Graduate Theological Study in 
Che British Jsles 


BY PAUL ROWNTREE CLIFFORD 


The following memorandum is designed to set out the 
opportunities for post-graduate work open to students from 
North America at Baptist theological colleges in the British 
Isles! Before presenting details of courses available and re- 
quirements for admission, the major differences between the 
structure of North American and British theological educa- 
tion need to be understood. 


Main Features of Baptist Theological Education in Britain 


(1) Baptist theological colleges in Britain are self-con- 
tained, residential institutions, connected with universities, 
but not an integral part of them. They are concerned with 
preparing men for the Baptist ministry and mission fields, 
concentrating on the disciplines of Biblical Studies, Historic 
and Systematic Theology, Church History, and the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. Comparatively little attention is given to 
subjects in the Practical Fields. 

(2) These colleges are small in size by North American 
standards, with a student body varying from about twenty 
to fifty in number and a faculty of three or four. Tuition 
and a program of lectures are provided, in addition to the 
advantage afforded of sharing the life of a close-knit fellow- 
ship. 


1. Editor’s Note: This statement was prepared at the request of 
the American sub-committee of the Baptist World Alliance Committee 
on Theological Institutions. This committee grew out of the con- 
ference of theological teachers at the Baptist World Congress in 
London, July, 1955. It is composed of Wilbur Saunders, United States, 
chairman, Eric Worstead, England, secretary and the following re- 
gional representatives: 

(1) Europe: H. H. Rowley, Great Britain, first vice chairman; 
Johannes Norgaard, Denmark; Joseph Nordenhaug, Switzerland; H. 
Luckey, Germany. 

(2) Australasia, Asia, Africa: T. C. Warriner, Australia, second 
vice-chairman; W. H. Doke, South Africa. 

(3) North and South America: Duke K. McCall, U.S.A., third 
vice-chairman; Paul Rowntree Clifford, Canada; J. Howard Wil- 
liams, U.S.A. 
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(3) The Baptist colleges need to be visualized within the 
context of the universities, with which they and similar 
institutions of other denominations are connected. The uni- 
versities confer degrees, offer lectures, and in some cases 
provide individual supervision for special students. Gen- 
erally speaking, they have their own faculties of Theology, 
and where this does not obtain, some provision is made for 
pooling the teaching resources of several theological colleges 
of different denominations connected with the same univer- 
sity. 

(4) Overseas students would have to secure admittance 
to the university as well as to the college which is associated 
with it. By doing so they would have access to libraries, the 
right to attend lectures, and in most instances the full privi- 


leges of participation in the general life of the university con- 
cerned. 


(5) Degrees are awarded on the basis of final examina- 
tions, or, where specified, on the presentation of a satis- 
factory thesis. Class work does not count for credit, though 
residence during the academic year is required. University 
lectures are normally regarded in the same way as library 
facilities — to be used by the student at his discretion under 
the direction of his supervisor. 


The academic year is divided into three terms separated 
by vacations at Christmas, in the Spring, and in the Summer. 
The average term lasts about twelve weeks, though the Ox- 
ford academic year consists of three terms of eight weeks 
each. This difference needs to be taken into account in com- 
puting costs. 


Baptist Theological Colleges Prepared to Consider 
Applications from Overseas Students 


(1) Bristol College (Bristol University) 
Principal: The Rev. L. G. Champion, B.A., B.D., D.Th. 


Address: ' 


The Baptist College 
Woodland Road 
Bristol 8 
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Courses offered: 
B.A. Honours in Thelogy—3 years. 
M.A. By thesis—2 years. 
Ph.D. By Thesis—3 years. 


(2) Manchester College (Manchester University) 
Principal: The Rev. K. C. Dykes, M.A., B.D. 
Address: 
Manchester College 
Rusholme 
Manchester 14 
Courses offered: 
B.D.—2 years. 
B.D. Honours of London University by external exami- 
nation—3 years. 


(3) Rawdon College (Leeds University) 
Principal: The Rev. D. S. Russell, M.A., B.D., B.Litt. 
Address: 
Rawdon College 
Near Leeds 
Yorkshire 
Courses offered: 
B.A. Honours in Theology of Leeds University—3 years. 
B.D. Honours of London University by external exami- 
nation—3 years. 


(4) Regent’s Park College (Oxford University) 
Principal: The Rev. R. L. Child, M.A., B.D., B.Litt. 


Address: 
Regent’s Park College 
Pusey Street 
Oxford 
Courses offered: 
B.A. Honours in Theology—2 years. 
B.Litt. By thesis—1 year. 
B.Phil. By thesis—2 years. 
D. Phil. B thesis—2 years (with possible permission to 
spend half the time elsewhere). 


In addition there is the status of ‘Recognized Student,’ which 

allows post-graduate students to attend lectures and use the 

libraries in Oxford for one year, with no degree in prospect. 

(5) South Wales Baptist College (University College, 
Cardiff) 

Principal: The Rev. Edward Roberts, M.A., B.D. 
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Address: 


The South Wales Baptist College 
54 Richmond Road 
Cardiff 

Courses offered: 


B.A. in Theology—3 years. 
B.D.—3 years. 


(6) Spurgeon’s College (London University) 
Principal: The Rev. E. H. Worstead, B.A., B.D., M. Th. 
Address: 

Spurgeon’s College 

South Norwood Hill 

London S.E. 25 
Courses offered: 

B.A. in Theology—2 years. 

B.D.—2 years. 

M.Th.—2 years. 


The greatest facilities for advanced work are at Oxford, 
and overseas students who wish to undertake research are 
advised to make application to Regent’s Park College in the 
first instance. Apart from the University’s Bodleian Library, 
Regent’s Park has the unique Angus Collection which affords 
exceptional opportunities for research into Baptist history. 
Morover the recognized student is free to attend lectures in 
any subjects which interest him, even though they may lie 
outside the strictly theological field. 


The only other college with special library facilities is 
Bristol, where a student interested in 17th and 18th century 
Nonconformist Theology would find considerable material 
for research. 

It will be noted that apart from Oxford, Bristol and 
Manchester are the only Universities with which Baptist 
colleges are affiliated that afford opportunities to the over- 
seas student to work for theological degrees at the doctoral 
level. 

Conditions of Admission 


Graduates of Recognized Universities in North America 
would be considered for any of the above courses, but each 
application would be treated on its merits by the University 
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authorities. In the case of Oxford, the candidate must first 
secure the support of the Regius Professor of Divinity and 
thereafter make application to a college of the University for 
admission—generally St. Catherine’s Society. Acceptance by 
the Regius Professor, representing the Faculty of Theology, 
and admission to a constituent college of the University are 
necessary in addition to a student’s affiliation with Regent’s 
Park. In the first instance enquiries should be addressed to 
the Principal of the Baptist college concerned, who will ad- 
vise candidates on the procedure for making applications. 


Costs 


The following figures are the lastest available and are 
subject to change. Charges for residence are for single men 
and cover the University terms only. Allowance would have 
to be made for the cost of living on the vacations. Oppor- 
tunities for employment are very limited and should not be 
taken into calculation. Married couples would have to find 
furnished rooms in the city, as none of the colleges have 
such quarters. The rent would be from about $50-$60 a 
month, and housekeeping can be reckoned as a little cheaper 
than in Canada or the United States. 


Bristol College 
Residence: $364 per annum. 
Tuition and Fees: $115 per annum. 


Manchester College 
Residence: $420 per annum. 
Tuition and Fees: $100-$140 per annum according to course. 


Rawdon College 
Residence: $378 per annum. 
Tuition and Fees: $246 per annum. 


Regent’s Park College 
Residence: $336 per annum. 
Tuition and Fees: $210 per annum. 


South Wales Baptist College 
Residence: $336-392 per annum. 
Tuition and Fees: $120 per annum. 


Spurgeon’s College 
Residence: $462 per annum. 
Tuition and Fees: $226 per annum. 























A Swedish Baptist Pioneer in Spain 
BY J. D. HUGHEY, JR. 


Except for Eric Lund, Baptists would probably have dis- 
appeared from Spain following the withdrawal of William 
Knapp in 1876.1 The churches and mission points which 
Knapp had established, beginning with the First Baptist 
Church of Madrid in 1870, were eventually lost, but new 
churches were founded. The region of Catalonia, of which 
Barcelona is the chief city, became the new center of Baptist 
activity. 

Before we begin the story of Lund, let us take a look 
at the general situation in Spain. The religious liberty 
which was achieved by the Revolution of 1868 gave way to 
religious toleration when the Bourbon monarchy was re- 
stored. The Constitution of 1876 recognized freedom of 
thought and tolerated non-Catholic worship, but on the 
condition that there be no public religious ceremonies or 
manifestations other than those of the state religion. Not 
until 1910 did Protestants gain the right to put signs on their 
church buildings, and not until the establishment of the 
Republic in 1931 did they have full religious freedom.? 


Baptists and other Protestants had to cope with official 
and popular intolerance, which was abetted by the Catholic 
clergy. A Baptist pastor was once arrested for interrupting 
the unsolicited ministry of a Catholic priest to a dying mem- 
ber of a Baptist church.’ Priestly pressure and popular 
prejudice in some instances kept Baptists from renting suit- 
able places of worship. This was one reason for the decline 
of the Madrid church. A man who was leading his mule 
along a narrow street when surprised by a priest carrying 
the sacrament to a dying person was fined fifty pesetas and 
imprisoned for ten days because he did not take off his hat 
and kneel. Such instances could be multiplied—but more 
serious was the social pressure exerted upon those inclined 
towards Protestantism. 


1. See footnotes at end of article, pp. 109-110. 
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When William Knapp left Spain, it was with the under- 
standing that Spaniards, assisted by the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, would continue the work he had begun. 
The leadership did not prove adequate for the task. Manuel 
de Canencia, who took charge of the Madrid church and 
school, died in 1882.6 Ricardo de Cifre, a Spaniard who studied 
theology in America and returned to his own country in 
1875, labored with some succes as a preacher and teacher 
in Hospitalet (where a church was organized in 1877) and 
Cornella, both near Barcelona, and then in Figueras, to the 
north of that city. He was recalled by the American Baptist 
Missionary Union in 1883.7 G. S. Benoliel, a converted Jew 
from North Africa, attempted for a while to keep the Baptist 
work going in Alicante, where his predecessor had relapsed 
to Romanism, and then dedicated his efforts to Aleoy (where 
he reported thirty-five members in 1877), Lorca, and else- 
where. When Canencia died, Benoliel took charge of the 
church in Madrid, but soon thereafter his relationship with 
the Baptist mission ended.® 

Eric Lund arrived upon the scene as this first phase of 
Spanish Baptist history was ending. With him another 
phase began. Several years after his arrival, the American 
Baptist Missionary Union summarized as follows what had 
happened: 

Mr. Canencia, Professor Knapp’s successor, died, and 

the chapel in Madrid was soon afterwards closed. 

Other places had been occupied, but without any en- 

during results, till finally our work was concentrated 

in Barcelona. But the Spanish pastor proved un- 

worthy; and but for the visit of Rev. Eric Lund to 

Spain, and his final taking hold of the work, this 

place would have been jikewise abandoned. But 

under the wise and faithful labors of Mr. Lund, who 

is a master of the Spanish language, the churches 

— and Figueras are still living and hope- 

ul. 

Lund’s interest in Spain was aroused while he was con- 
tinuing in England the preparation begun at Bethel Semi- 
nary, Sweden, for missionary service to the heathen. One of 
his fellow students, a nearly blind Spaniard named Previ, 
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persuaded him to go to Spain. In 1877, aided by friends in 
England and Sweden, the two men began work in Galicia, 
on the western coast of Spain. After a few months they 
moved to Figueras, in Catalonia, on the opposite side of 
Spain, where they preached, taught, and distributed tracts.!° 

Previ soon died, and Lund went to Sweden on a visit, 
leaving the work in Figueras under the direction of Cifre, 
who organized a Baptist church in 1881. According to re- 
ports, the church had one of the prettiest chapels in Spain, 
good congregations, a growing Sunday school and schools for 
boys and girls. 

While in his own country, Lund aroused the interest of 
Swedish Baptists in Spain, and he and his newly acquired 
wife were appointed as missionaries. They took up their 
work in Figueras in 1881. A short time later, by agree- 
ment between Swedish and American Baptists, he entered 
the service of the American Baptist Missionary Union.” 
Inasmuch as American Baptists gave assistance to Sweden, 
it was not strange that a Swedish Baptist missionary should 
be adopted by the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Lund decided to leave the work in Figueras mainly in 
Spanish hands and to concentrate his efforts in Barcelona. 
He started off with three preaching halls in Barcelona and 
one in Hospitalet.1* Often two or three meetings would be 
held in succession, as people gathered to listen to the playing 
of the organ and singing. In 1883 a Baptist church was 
organized with eight members in Barcelona.™ In addition 
to preaching and teaching Sunday school, Lund taught 
several would-be evangelists, started a mission for foreign 
sailors (the most encouraging feature of his work at first), 
and published a Baptist paper. The circulation of his paper 
was helped by a denunciation from the bishop of the district, 
who thereby called attention to it!!? 

Eric Lund did not work alone. He was assisted ably 
by his wife until her death in 1889: Within less than a year’s 
time the missionary lost his wife and three of his children.!* 
In 1882 C. A. Haglund arrived from Sweden to help first 
with the work among the sailors who came to Barcelona 
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and then to go to Valencia, where he organized a Baptist 
church in 1888.8 John Uhr came from Sweden in 1886.29 A 
few years later he and his wife settled in Sabadell, where 
soon there was a church with twenty-eight members.”! Fol- 
lowing the death of Haglund, Uhr took charge of the work 
in Valencia.22 Another Swede, Olof Duren, served for a 
while in Spain during the 1890’s.% Lund was the only 
Swede directly employed by the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, but there was a good spirit of cooperation be- 
tween Baptist missionaries. 


There were also faithful Spanish workers. Among them 
were Gabriel Anglada, of Figueras, who served as colporter, 
evangelist, school teacher, and pastor,2# and Francisco Bar- 
dolet, a teacher and evangelist, who led in the establishment 
of a church in the fishing village of La Escala in 1887.5 In 
1886 Manuel Marin, a Spaniard who had been led to Christ 
by William Knapp and had studied in America for thirteen 
years, entered the service of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union.” Lund’s capable fellow-worker for many years, 
he served in Spain until his death in 1910.7’ 


What were the results of the efforts of Lund and his 
companions? In 1886 the Committee on European Missions 
in a report to the American Baptist Missionary Union sum- 
marized the situation in Spain as follows: “a single mis- 
sionary, a single baptism, two churches, a hard soil, and 
small promise of fruit.” The committee recommended that 
the Missionary Union “retire slowly and carefully” from all 
of Europe, but the recommendation was not accepted.28 Two 
years later the Committee on Missions in Europe had the 
following to say about Spain: 


Our hope today is founded largely upon the effi- 
ciency of the devoted Swedish missionary, the Rev. 
Eric Lund, who is proving himself a workman need- 
ing not to be ashamed. The Rev. M. C, Marin, who 
has gone to the assistance of the missionary, is also 
proving efficient, and his services are highly prized. 
Still it must be noted that the outcome of these 
eighteen years in Spain has not been such as to give 
great encouragement for the future. Serious ques- 
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tionings sometimes arise. We do not despair. The 
Gospel is still the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God, unto salvation. Spain is unsaved. We will, by 
God’s grace, give it the Gospel.” 


Manuel Marin reported that by the time Lund went to 
Sweden in 1889, following the death of his wife, emigration 
to South America had taken most of the church members in 
Barcelona, “leaving me alone with an old lady of above 
sixty years.” He stated, “We celebrate monthly the Lord’s 
Supper, sad but hopefully.” The day school in Figueras was 
continuing, but the church members had been scattered, and 
Anglada was left almost alone. La Escala had about twelve 
members. 


When Lund returned from Sweden, he decided that dif- 
ferent methods might give greater results. Whereas he had 
worked mainly in the cities of Barcelona and Figueras and 
had given his support to schools taught by Spaniards, he 
turned his chief attention to preaching in villages — “less 
teaching in schools, more preaching in dark villages.” This 
he regarded as “more apostolic.”*! Here is a description of 
his procedure in his own words: 


Paul, the model missionary, did not settle down 
as a fixed pastor of some town church, but went 
about, as the Master did, striving “to preach the 
Gospel where Christ was not already named.” Fol- 
lowing the example of the apostle, and in obedience 
the Master’s command, “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” we have turned to the too-long-forgotten 
village people. These simple people will yield, we 
are persuaded, far better material for the upbuilding 
of the kingdom than the unhappy, corrupted town 
folk, and, moreover — and this is all-important — 
will give to the Church of God in Spain instruments 
well qualified for His service. 

Before entering any new village, we spend much 
time in meditation of the Word, in prayer, and in 
waiting upon the Lord “to be endued with Power 
from on high.” To this we attach the greatest im- 
portance, as it is the secret of all success. 

From the first meeting we state our purpose, 
which is to preach, in the name of Christ, repentance 
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towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ; to hold a controversy with the conscience of 
the sinner rather than with the Church of Rome. 
Our method embraces the placing in the hands of 
the people the Word of God, as also good evangelical 
tracts carefully selected so as to meet their real 
needs. 

Meetings are held every night, and we and our 
doctrines are the theme of conversation in every 
house. The children sing our gospel songs in the 
street and in their homes. After a certain time a 
great part of the villagers have heard the gospel, 
the curiosity of the many is satisfied, and the meet- 
ings become smaller. The converts, after careful ex- 
amination, are formed into a church with an over- 
seer chosen by and from among themselves. The 
difficulty of keeping up the weak churches is left to 
Him who bestows gifts “for the perfecting of the 
saints.” They are taught to look to the Lord for 
what they need. We visit them as often as possible, 
and an active correspondence is kept up with them.*? 





Lund gave an enthusiastic report of the results of the 
new method: 


Since working on this apostolical lines we have 
seen more numerous and deeper conversions in the 
past six months than in six years previously. More- 
over, our already existing churches, founded and 
worked on the old lines, have received new life, and 
the somewhat down-hearted workers have been en- 
couraged and become hopeful as to future mission 
work in Spain. We used to blame Rome, or the 
people, or the surroundings, for our lack of success; 
but God has opened our eyes and taught us to blame 
ourselves and our methods.®3 


Many villages were evangelized in this way during the 
next few years — thirteen villages in the first three years. 
At times as many as 1,500 people attended the meetings, 
and in most places there were a few conversions. In 1894 
Lund reported that there were six full-time Baptist preach- 
ers in Spain supported by the Union, and ten men who 
preached from time to time. In the preceding year eighteen 
persons had been baptized. There were six little churches, 
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with a total of ninety members.*4 The evangelists were or- 
ganized into teams, so that two or even three villages could 
be reached at the same time.*® In 1896 the American Baptist 
Missionary Union reported that Lund’s wish to live long 
enough to see one hundred converts in Spain had been real- 
ized, for there were at that time 115 church members, or- 
ganized into ten small churches.*¢ 


Each of the new churches and groups was self-support- 
ing. The local elder, or church leader, served without re- 
muneration; and the members paid whatever small expenses 
were incurred in holding services. In addition, they con- 
tributed to a fund to help with evangelization in other places. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union paid the salaries 
of Lund and Marin (who served as pastor in Barcelona), 
rented chapels in Barcelona and La Escala, and paid the 
salaries and expenses of the itinerating evangelists.*” 


The great weakness of Lund’s method was that converts 
were not sufficiently cared for. He placed great confidence 
in the local elders: “We hope to have, in each village group, 
peasants or fishermen able to preach better than the or- 
dinary village priest. We have come to this in two or three 
places, and with God’s help and blessing we will come to it 
in other villages also.”*® Still, the elders were for the most 
part untrained, and in some cases quite incapable of preach- 
ing, teaching, and pastoral care. It is perhaps significant that 
in only two or three of the villages evangelized by Lund and 
his helpers are there Evangelical Christians today. But 
some remained faithful. I once knew an old lady who many 
years before had been converted under the preaching of 
Lund. She certainly had no doubt as to his message or 
methods! 


Was Lund’s decision to concentrate on the villages wise? 
Certainly the Apostle Paul did not neglect the centers of 
population, nor should missionaries ever do so. The Bap- 
tists of France declare that they are suffering from the 
earlier concentration upon villages rather than cities in their 
country. Some of the best Christians of Spain today are 
those of the villages, but most of the village churches have 
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shown little growth for many years and have slight prospect 
of growing. Eric Lund was not wrong in going to the vil- 
lages. It is to be regretted, however, that he, or others, 
could not have given equal attention to the cities. 


The war in Cuba and the war between the United States 
and Spain created a spirit which made evangelistic work dif- 
ficult. At about the same time the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union experienced financial difficulties which 
caused it to consider complete withdrawal from Spain. Lund 
went to America to try to prevent this, and he was caught 
there by the outbreak of war. The Spanish mission was 
continued.*9 


At the close of the Spanish-American War the American 
Baptist Missionary Union decided to begin work in the Phil- 
ippines, which had just been acquired from Spain. Eric 
Lund was designated for missionary work in that part of 
the world, and he left Spain in 1900 for his new field of labor, 
where he rendered distinguished service as preacher, teach- 
er, author, and Bible translator. The Baptists of Spain would 
continue to benefit from his writings, especially from Revista 
homiletica, which he published after his retirement to Amer- 
ica in 1912, and they would receive a visit or two from him, 
but he was no longer their missionary.4° At the turn of the 
century the American Baptist Missionary Union was repre- 
sented in Spain by Manuel Marin and James T. McGovern, 
a temporary appointee.*! 

Dr. Eric Lund is regarded by Spanish Baptists today as 
a great missionary. He knew the Spanish language and the 
Catalonian dialect, he loved the land and the people, and he 
worked tirelessly for the evangelization of Spain. Perhaps 
during more than twenty years some other part of the world 
would have produced more fruit than did Spain while Lund 
was there, but the gospel must be offered even where the 
response is small. 
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Book Reviews 


Eternal Hope. By Emil Brunner. Trans. Harold Knight. Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1954. 232 pages. 18s. 


In 1948 the author of this stirring search for hope confessed 
to the reviewer that eschatology was the most difficult section in 
systematic theology for him. Since then dark clouds have fallen 
across the path of faith and love to make hope more vital and rele- 
vant, and the result is sure to stimulate new interest in eschatology. 
The subject here discussed with candor and conviction have too 
often been left for the eccentric and fantastic, but Emil Brunner has 
at least had the courage to take hold of the issues. 

The German title (“The Eternal as Future and Present’) states 
the point of view from which all topics are discussed. “Hope means 
the presence of the future,” writes Brunner, “or more precisely it 
is one of the ways in which what is merely future and potential is 
made vividly present and actual to us” (p.7). The discussion, there- 
fore, is much nearer to the “anticipated escatology” of Rudolf Otto 
than to the “thorough-going eschatology” of Albert Schweitzer or 
the “realized eschatology” of C. H. Dodd. The nearest parallel to 
this approach is J. E. Fison, The Christian Hope, published by 
Longmans, Green and Company in 1954. Fison, however, spends 
most of his argument on the relation between the presence and 
the parousia. Brunner faces almost every issue of Christian 
eschatology. 

At the time the reviewer became interested in eschatology such 
subjects as the millennium, antichrist, the parousia, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, were left for the followers of C. I. Scofield. Brun- 
ner wrestles with all of these with courage and insight, but 
his contributions to the understanding of history and progress, 
time and eternity, death and eternal life, the consummation in the 
Kindgom of God, form a theological foundation from which a 
more solid eschatological picture can be constructed. 

At times Brunner is not clear in what he writes and we 
wonder if he is clear in his own mind. It is well to say that God has 
no “dual plan, a plan of salvation and its polar opposite” (p. 182). 
This seems logical in the light of the solid rejection of double pre- 
destination found in Brunner’s book, The Christian Doctrine of 
God. But one is left in the dark by his remarks on “universal re- 
demption” (p. 184). We would welcome an essay on this “indis- 
soluble duality of God’s Being.” Brunner rejects universal redemp- 
tion in The Christian Doctrine of God, but what does he mean here? 


Only the dogmatic dispensationalist who has all the answers 
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will fail to be stimulated by this book. Brunner has not said the 
last word, but he has said a word that comes from a humble and 
honest heart. Such men may be denounced for heresy in doctrine 
but never in devotion to the Lord Jesus. In the great beyond there 
are sure to be several celestial rungs above their “more correct” 
critics. 

Dale Moody 


Protestant Biblical Interpretation. By Bernard Ramm, Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Co., 1956. 274 pages. $3.75. 


The strength and weakness of Roman Catholics is their 
uniform interpretation of Scripture and the Christian life. Their 
weakness, in that it is enforced, denying individual freedom in 
interpreting the Bible; their strength, in that they are united. The 
tragedy of Protestants is that, while maintaining our freedom 
from ecclesiastical control, we have failed to create and use a 
science of Biblical Hermeneutics that would result in a sane and 
reasonably harmonious interpretation of scripture. So that now 
chaos reigns everywhere in this matter, and the situation steadily 
grows worse. 


We have often assumed that practice in interpreting scrip- 
ture makes perfect; failing to discern the fact that practicing 
wrong principles of exegesis makes perfectly ridiculous scripture 
interpreters. In many circles a halo of glory gathers around those 
who find the most mysterious and fantastic meanings in scripture. 
Just as Jesus was compelled to dig through the rubbish of cen- 
turies of accumulated human traditions to find the true meaning 
of scripture, so has it ever been and is today. The endless con- 
flicting views of scripture are a disgrace, and they drive millions 
of intelligent people from Christ. 

All too few scholars have worked in the field of the science 
of Biblical interpretation. Dr. Ramm, Professor in Baylor Univer- 
sity, has now revised and enlarged his earlier volumes on the same 
theme. 

A sixty page chapter presents the six separate schools of 
interpretation, including the allegorical, the literal, the liberal and 
the new-orthodoxy. Two chapters define the principles of interpre- 
tation. These principles are then clarified and applied in various 
phases of interpretation: doctrines, practical living, types, prophecy 
and parables. An excellent bibliography accompanies most chapters. 

Scores of scripture passages, many of them difficult and con- 
troversial, are brilliantly illumined. The most valuable chapter is 
the one on Historical Schools. The other extreme is under the title, 
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The Problem of Inerrancy and Secular Science In Relation To 
Hermeneutics. 

An earlier book by Dr. Ramm, The Christian View of Science, 
caused considerable excitement, especially among conservatives. 
This new book will not satisfy extreme conservatives or liberals. 
The great mass of Bible readers and interpreters, the ones who 
need it most, will not use it at all, for two reasons: it demands too 
much hard work, and it wrecks too many traditional and pre- 
ferred views of scripture. Those who are willing to use it wisely 
and persistently will find it the best in its field. 

William W. Adams 


The Christian Hope. By J. E. Fison. London: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1954. 268 pages. 21s. 


Into a world much like our own, in desperate need of sustaining 
hope, the early church went forth to proclaim not only the present 
reality of the Lord but also his glorious triumph at the parousia. 
Modern economic and racial tensions, especially as reflected in 
conflicts of class and color, sorely need this living hope if a new 
way is found in our time. With almost prophetic passion J. E. Fison 
pours forth his plea for both the mystical presence and the 
glorious parousia. Among the many telling passages that state the 
theme, this one at the beginning is characteristic: “Love cannot be 
present without also being absent. Love’s presence now in the 
present, inplies therefore love’s coming then in the future. With- 
out faith in the real presence, belief in the real parousia is fantasy: 
without faith in the real parousia, belief in the real presence is 
idolatry. This must be so, if the real presence is the presence of 
love: it cannot be so, if it is anything else” (pp 4f.). 

Taking his text (!) from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (II.iii) 
the author develops the theme of “Journey’s end in lovers meeting.” 
In the effort to avoid the trap into which those scholars fall who, 
when they become convinced of the presence avoid the future 
parousia, the argument is advanced that love is a link that holds 
the two together. In almost caustic criticism the claim is made: 
“What is needed is not a low doctrine of the presence to save us 
from idolatry, but a high doctrine of the future parousia able to 
match a high doctrine of the presence and to save us both from 
idolatry and apostasy” (p. 75). Of all the three theological virtues 
(faith, hope, and love) the shortest of these today is love. 

After the first three chapters ori the major theme, the rest of 
the book develops the details of Biblical eschatology. The chapter 
(IV) on “The Day of the Lord,” with a few minor exceptions, is a 
splendid survey of prophetic and apocalyptic eschatologies which 
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prepared the way for the proclamation of Jesus when the “Grim- 
ness gave way to glory and the threats of judgments to the thrill 
of love” (p. 125). Most of the time Fison is a fair critic, but the 
strong caveat about the connection between the early dating of 
Philippians and the prejudice against the parousia (p. 152) can only 
be regarded as an unworthy remark against George Duncan who 
has done much in support of the Ephesian origin of Philippians. “The 
pattern of development” (Chapter VI) attempts to preserve the values 
of both realized and futurist eschatology in the “transmuted 
eschatology” which the author finds in the Fourth Gospel (pp. 157- 
159). The transmuted eschatology calls for renewed emphasis on 
mysticism (Chapter VI) in the final form of eschatology (Chapter 
VITl). 

Abundant with telling epigrams, the book sparkles with many 
rich suggestions. The reader thinks at first that a theological battle 
is on the way. The author blasts C. H. Dodd’s “realized 
Eschatology” as “apostasy” (p. 9) at the outset, but the excessive 
rejection of literalism and excessive use of symbolism (pp. 179f.) 
makes the book more like shadow boxing than a real slug-fist. The 
author could be charged with throwing his voice to make Dodd ap- 
pear a long way off! In fact, one feels that Fison could have 
written a book just as good if he had used the words idolatry, 
apostasy, and idiot less frequently. 

A book that leaves the reader ready for worship and prayer 
is surely a good book. This book does that for me. One thing can 
be said without reservation: the author is no spectator in dealing 
with this subject. His discussion must not be neglected by those who 
seek the steadfastness of hope. 

Dale Moody 


Glauben und Verstehen, Erster Band. By Rudolf Bultmann. Tub- 
ingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1954. 336 pages. 


Glauben und Verstehen, Zweiter Band. By Rudolf Bultmann. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1952. 293 pages. 


Essays. By Rudolf Bultmann. New York: Macmillan, 1955. 397 
pages. $4.75. 


These volumes by the world famous New Testament scholar 
and apostle of demythologization are a welcome addition to both 
aspects of his thought. As a New Testament scholar, Bultmann has 
been an outstanding thinker and authority for many decades. As 
the apostle of demythologization, he has become a serious chal- 
lenge to theological thinking since the war. He is, at least, making 
us examine the presuppositions of our apologetic and the semantic 
basis of our theological thinking. The volume in English is a trans- 
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lation of the second volume in German, and we shall review the 
whole together. 

The first volume of Glauben und Verstehen gives earlier con- 
tributions of Bultmann to theological studies reprinted from various 
journals and also some hitherto unpublished essays. These are 
mainly concerned with New Testament theology, but, because they 
were written when the “dialectical theology” of Barth was making 
its first impact on the Christian world, some are concerned with 
that too. We have not time to deal in detail with the essays, but we 
note especially here “Eschatology in the Fourth Gospel”; “Church 
and Doctrine in the New Testament”, “The Significance of the 
Historical Jesus for the Theology of Paul”, “The Concept of the 
Word of God in the New Testament”, “The Significance of the 
Old Testament for the Christian Faith”. Written mostly in the 
20’s these essays are an interesting indication of the earlier phases 
of Bultmann’s thought and of his stature as a New Testament 
scholar. 

The second volume and its English translation offer us mainly 
the war and the post war work of this scholar, and is much more 
directly concerned with the issue of demythologization. Here the 
New Testament specialist turns to the field of systematic theology 
and criticizes it from his knowledge both of Biblical theology and 
of existentialist philosophy. Here, at first hand, we can come to 
grips with Bultmann’s position, and, at the same time, even though 
we disagree with him, marvel at his versatility and erudition. 

The Essay on “The Question of Natural Theology” discusses 
the issue of revelation in history and also has an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the divine transcendence, to which Bultmann returns 
elsewhere. According to Bultmann, God’s transcendence must not 
be considered in Greek or in humanistic terms. “God’s transcen- 
dence is something constantly ahead of us, and the acknowledge- 
ment of God is in the readiness to go on into the darkness” (p 157, 
E.T.). God is the One who is always at present concealed and “al- 
ways in the future.” Thus, his transcendence consists in his absolute 
freedom and in the fact that is always in the future. The discus- 
sion of “Humanism and Christianity”, like all else in this volume, 
is provocative. Here is a complexity of thought which, even though 
arousing disagreement, is stimulating and challenging. 


E. C. Rust 


Urgemeinde—Judenchristentum—Gnosis. By Hans-Joachim 
Schoeps. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1956. 88 pages. DM 9.80. 

Professor Schoeps here re-examines the relationship between 
the early Church, Judaistic Christianity, and Gnosticism in the 
light of strong criticisms brought against his position as presented 
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in his Theologie des Judenchristentums. He defends his view of the 
origin of divergent groups in early Christianity and seeks to show 
that the Ebionites developed from a “tolerant group mid-way be- 
tween Paul and the intransigents or Judaizers.” Largely on the 
basis of an “Ebionite Book of Acts” reconstructed from the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature, he traces the development of Ebionite the- 
ology and seeks to defend his view that it is strongly anti-Gnostic 
in character. In an appendix the comparison is drawn between the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Pseudo-Clementine literature. Although 
direct literary dependence is not to be assumed, there is for Schoeps 
evidence of dependence in thought-pattern and idea. 


In spite of wide disagreement at many points with method 
and results, the reviewer feels that this book throws light on the 
history of early Christianity. 

Heber F. Peacock 


Tools for Bible Study. Edited by Balmer H. Kelly and Donald 
G. Miller. Richmond: John Knox Press. 1956. 159 pages. $2.00. 


Every student of the Bible, whether in a theological seminary 
or the pastor’s study, ought to be familiar with the contents of this 
useful book. 


In eleven chapters, which first appeared in a series of articles 
in Interpretation, competent Biblical scholars introduce the student 
to such tools as concordances, lexicons, dictionaries, grammars, 
atlases, versions, commentaries, and works on archaeology, Biblical 
preaching and rabbinic writings. Each chapter provides the stu- 
dent with the bibliographical data on the best available books in 
the given area and, what is more important, shows him how each 
contributes to, and can best be used in, the study of the Bible. 

The fact that the articles were all written some years ago 
(not “some months ago” as the Foreword states) does not 
seriously detract from their usefulness, except perhaps in the case 
of the chapter on archaeology. 

Heber F. Peacock 


Nineveh And The Old Testament. By Andre Parrot, translated 
by Beatrice Hooke. (“Studies in Biblical Archaeology” No. 3). New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 96 pages. $2.75. 


Andre Parrot has admirably presented the archaeological dis- 
covery of ancient Nineveh and its discoveries which are related to 
a study of the Old Testament. He has maintained the same high 
level of scholarship and interesting presentation which character- 
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ized the previous volumes of this series which are Discovering 
Buried Worlds, The Flood and Noah’s Ark, and The Tower of Babel. 


First Parrot discussed the exploration and excavation of 
Nineveh, then he reviewed the epigraphic and archaeological dis- 
coveries which have a bearing on the Old Testament, and then 
concluded with an account of the fall of the Assyrians and their 
capitol Nineveh. He has well documented and illustrated the 
small volume and has appended a useful chronological chart. 


Morris Ashcraft 


St. Paul’s Journeys In The Greek Orient. By Henri Metzger, 
translated by S. H. Hooke. (“Studies in Biblical Archaeology” No. 
4). New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 75 pages. $2.75. 

Henri Metzger, with experience in the area of Paul’s journeys, 
as a member of the French School in Athens and the French Insti- 
tute in Istanbul, is well qualified to write on this title of the series. 
He has presented something of a travel account of Paul’s journeys 
including brief discussions of the places visited, their beliefs, etc. with 
special emphasis on archaeological finds or remains of these places. 
However, since most readers are quite familiar with Paul’s journeys, 
and since the archaeological finds are not so magnificent as those 
discussed in previous studies of the series, it is doubtful if this pres- 
entation will rival the others in its usefulness. 


Morris Ashcraft 


he Book of Daniel. By E. W. Heaton. New York: Macmillan, 
1986. 251 pages. $3.00. 

This is a welcome addition to the Torch Bible Commentaries. 
We have long needed a book which popularizes the consensus of 
scholarship upon the Book of Daniel and here it is. Canon Heaton, 
the author, is a British Biblical scholar, and he has written an able 
introduction which leaves untouched no problems concerned with 
the authorship of the book, the nature of apocalyptic, the historical 
and religious background of the book and the historical references 
within it, including Daniel, its hero. The commentator thinks that 
the book was written by a scribe who belonged to the group of 
chasidim, the group which flourished in the Maccabean period and 
later developed into the Pharisees. At the same time, he holds that 
the work is composite and that chapter 7 is the focal point of the 
book’s thought. Chapters 1-6 are summed up in this chapter, and 
chapters 8-12 were added by a later hand in a somewhat different 
situation. This second section has grown out of the past, however, 
and Daniel is thus a coherent whole revolving around chapter 7. 
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The commentary is ably done. Chapters 1-7 are held to center 
in the idea of the turn Israel, the emphasis in the interpretation of 
the title “Son of Man” is corporate, while the idea of an individual 
and representative Messiah is not excluded. Heaton quotes C. H. 
Dodd approvingly that “the New Testament use of the title ‘Son of 
Man’ for Christ results from the individuation of this corporate 
conception.” Chapters 8-12 were written in the crisis of persecu- 
tion with the Seleucids and were concerned, like Revelation later, 
with the duration of the time of tribulation. 


Every preacher who is anxious for a reasonable interpretation 
of one of the most misinterpreted Biblical books, ought to possess 
this commentary. 

E. C. Rust 


Das Geschichtsverstaendnis des Markus-Evangeliums. By James 
M. Robinson. Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1956. 112 pages. (Abhandlung 
a  tameaed des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 30). Approximately 
DM 14. 


Here is an excellent book by Professor Robinson of Emory Uni- 
versity on Mark’s understanding of history. The book was trans- 
lated into German from the author’s manuscript by Karlfried 
Frohlich and one wonders if it is also to appear in English. 


The thesis of the book is that the Gospel of Mark was written 
from the standpoint of an eschatological understanding of history. 
The story of Jesus is told not primarily as biography but as an ac- 
count of God’s intervention in history and the consequent con- 
flict between Jesus and the demonic powers which begins with the 
temptations and is concluded by the victory of cross and resurrection. 
That, for Mark, the realm of history is the stage on which this cos- 
mic conflict takes place is shown not only by his frequent employ- 
ment of cosmic terminology but by the cosmic dimensions of the 
exorcisms which he records. Further, the “Streitgespraeche,” the 
deeds of Jesus, and even the discourses with the disciples have ele- 
ments which betray this eschatological view of history. 


A concluding chapter demonstrates that, for Mark, history after 
the resurrection is characterized by a continuation of the conflict 
inherent in the incarnation, with the significant difference that the 
ultimate outcome of that conflict is determined by the historical 
victory of Christ. 

This is the kind of book that ought to be on the shelf of every 
serious student of New Testament theology. 


Heber F. Peacock 
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Conscience in the New Testament. Studies in Biblical Theology, 
No. 15. By C. A. Pierce. Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1955. 
151 pages. $1.50. 

This is an able consideration of the Pauline usage of suneidesis, 
originally presented as a thesis for the B.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The author does not believe that Paul de- 
nied his conception of conscience from Stoic sources, and shows that 
the word suneidesis does not occur in Marcus Aurelius and Epicte- 
tus, also that Chrysippus uses it in the bare sense of “conscious- 
ness” with no specific moral connotation. It would appear that 
the word had popular usage and as such was associated with remorse 
(the author’s major contribution) and with freedom from remorse for 
past actions. In the latter case it was described as a good conscience. 


This popular usage entered Paul’s thinking through the Corin- 
thian Christians who were seeking to justify their antinomianism 
over the meat issue by arguing that they felt no remose at such 
practices. Paul uses the argument of the weaker brother here, and 
urges the Corinthian Christians to respect his “conscience,” i.e. not 
to expose him to the pangs of remorse by tempting him to do 
that which he evidently felt to be wrong. Whether or not we may 
agree with the author’s exegesis at every point, this is a valuable 
and well-documented study which no student of New Testament 
theology and of Christian ethics ought to miss. The last part of the 
monograph seeks to draw out the significance of conscience for the 
contemporary scene. 

E. C. Rust 


Der Staat im Neuen Testament. > Oscar Cullmann. Tubingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr. 1956. 84 pages. DM 8 

The Hewett Lectures, delivered by Professor Cullmann in the 
Spring of 1955, are here published with the addition of an excursus 
which first appeared in Theologische Zeitschrift, 1954. 

Beginning with the chronological dualism with which his name 
has come to be associated, the author examines the relevant ma- 
terial in the New Testament and comes to the conclusion that the 
apparent contradiction between various passages of the New Testa- 
ment which reflect the Christian attitude to the State, e.g., Romans 
13:1ff. and Revelation 13:1ff., are nothing more than the two sides 
of a fundamental unity which runs through the New Testament. 

This dualistic view is seen, first of all, in the attitude of Jesus 
to the State: on the one hand, the State is not understood to be the 
final God-given institution parallel to the Kingdom of God; on the 
other hand, the State is accepted and every attempt to overthrow it, 
e.g., by the Zealots, is absolutely rejected. The existence of the 
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State, although itself not of divine nature, is understood to be willed 
of God and only when it transgresses its limits and demands what 
is God’s is the disciple absolved from the responsibility of giving 
what the State demands. 

The same dualistic view is to be found in Romans 13, when in- 
terpreted according to its context and not taken in isolation from 
such passages as I Corinthians 6:1ff and 2:8. Here also there is 
clear recognition of the provisional character of the Roman State 
but at the same time an emphasis on the necessity for rendering unto 
Caesar what is owed. 

The other side of this dualistic view is emphasized in the Book 
of Revelation where, particularly in chapter 13, the State is shown 
to have overstepped its bounds and has become the instrument of 
Satanic forces. As such it is to be rejected. 

The author concludes with the delineation of three tasks which 
the Church always faces in regard to the State: she must remain 
loyal and provide for the State whatever is necessary for its ex- 
istence; she must remain critical of every State, always ready to 
warn against the transgression of its bounds; she must refuse the 
State which has overreached its bounds in all that it demands in 
the area of the religious-ideological. 


This small book should be read by every individual interested 
in the teaching of the New Testament about the relationship be- 
tween Church and State. 

Heber F. Peacock 


Jesus Christ the Risen Lord. By Floyd V. Filson, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 288 pages. $4.00. 

Biblical theology and Christology have been united in this at- 
tractive volume of New Testament ideas. Using the belief in the 
risen Lord as the organizing center, most of the teachings of the New 
Testament are surveyed in both simple and scholarly manner. Few 
men are as alert to the many currents of New Testament study as 
the Professor of New Testament and Dean of McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. His translations of Otto and Cullmann and 
important books of his own, along with his kindly and humble man- 
ner, have made for him a host of appreciative friends. 

The method of the work is that of historical revelation applied 
in the broadest terms, and around the theme of Jesus Christ the 
risen Lord the author discusses Christ’s relation to Israel, the Old 
Testament, the kingdom, the cross, the Father, the Spirit, the church, 
and the final goal. Perhaps the chief values of this book are the 
brief summaries of the results of modern study and the suggestions 
for more detailed investigation in the footnotes. The seasoned stu- 
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dent will find few new ideas advanced, but the beginner will find 
the fruit of much reading hanging low on the tree. 

Unsatisfactory arguments are not altogether absent. The argu- 
ment for infant baptism is certainly far from overwhelming (pages 
218 ff). The remarks about the body of Christ (page 193) are weak, 
and the refutation of the two resurrections amounts to only an as- 
sertion (page 274). The statement on the exaltation on page 50 is 
repeated again on page 165. The author’s statement that the idea 
of the Son of Man is found in the New Testament outside the Gospels 
only in Acts 7:56 should be compared with Revelation 1:13 (page 
141), and the reference to C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching, 
(page 147), on page 43 of this book is impossible for a work of 
96 pages. 

Dale Moody 


Christology of the Old Testament, 4 Vols. By E. W. Hengsten- 
berg. Grand Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1956. 


This reprint of a famous discussion of the Christological sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament has value both for its historical 
significance and also because of some of the positive insights that 
it gives. In the days when scholars like L. S. Thornton, Wilhelm 
Vischer and others are bidding us reexamine the significance of 
typology in approach to the Bible, this volume forms an interesting 
and eariler parallel to this type of thinking. It should, however, 
be treated with care. Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since it was written, and a whole realm of new discoveries in Biblical 
scholarship have called in question its basic approach. It is pre- 
critical, and has little understanding of the historical movement of 
revelation as that is appreciated today. 

The interpretation of the “angel of Yahweh” is entirely mislead- 
ing in the light of modern scholarship. It does not understand the 
real meaning of prophecy and the true function of the prophet, as 
these have become clear in this century, and in consequence, it has 
an improper evaluation of the Messianic idea. Scandinavian 
thought has paved a completely new approach to this. We doubt 
wheiher, except for those who are concerned with the history of 
Biblical thought, the four volumes justify the reprinting. 

E. C. Rust 


Some Christian Words. By W. R. Matthews. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1956. 96 pages.’ $1.75. 

One often hears that people will not understand the preacher 
if he uses certain Biblical words. The implication behind such state- 
ments is usually that, therefore, we should use words with which 
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people are acquainted. Such a practice can be devastating in its 
results, by leading the preacher to accommodate himself to what 
the people already know. The better procedure would be for preach- 
ers to explain the great Christian words rather than to substitute 
secular ideas for them. It seems that this small volume by the Dean 
of St. Pauls in London is a move in the right direction. 


It is hard to imagine a person who would be unable to com- 
prehend the simple explanation of some of the great words of the 
Christian vocabulary expounded in this discussion. What is meant 
by holy, sin, forgiveness, cross, resurrection, heaven, hell, life eternal, 
sacrifice, salvation, peace, mercy? What did Jesus think about 
John the Baptist, the son of man, the kingdom of God? These are 
certainly questions which must be answered if we intend to pre- 
serve the Christian Gospel. One chapter of special interest is a 
discussion on hell. In the most simple manner, Dean Matthews ex- 
plains the popular idea behind our English word then gives the 
meaning in Hebrew followed by a discussion on Gehenna in the New 
Testament. There is not a sentence that lacks clarity. His own 
conclusion is that hell is extinction. This, of course, does not agree 
either with the popular idea so often heard in Britain that all will 
be saved or with the traditional idea found so frequent in Protest- 
antism that there is an eternal conscious torture of the wicked. Some 
will reject this conclusion as they will reject some of the conclusions 
on other words, but the preacher or teacher interested in making 
the words of the Bible clear to people who lack background will 
find in this volume an effort in the right direction. 


Dale Moody 


The Prayers of Kierkegaard. By Perry D. LeFevre. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1956. 245 pages. $3.50. 


There seems to be no end of new volumes on the Melancholy 
Dane, Soren Kierkegaard. No man in modern times has received 
more post-humous homage than he. Perry D. LeFevre, of the 
University of Chicago Theological Faculty, renders an unusual serv- 
ice to the growing Kierkegaard library in his publication of ninety- 
nine of S.K’s. prayers along with a penetrating interpretation of his 
life. Maintaining his thesis that Kierkegaard should be thought of 
primarily as “a religious thinker, a man struggling for his own 
soul,” the author goes to the religious center of Kierkegaard’s ex- 
istence to unveil the secret of the great Dane’s life: faith was S.K’s. 
singular goal; prayer, the sole means of moving toward the goal. 


The prayers were collected from eleven of his subject’s writings, 
most of them gleaned from his private papers and journals. The 
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first group are those addressed to God the Father, the second, to 
God the Son, and the third group, those addressed to the Holy 
Spirit. A fourth group includes eight prayers for special occasions, 
most of which were offered in connection with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. The author painstakingly arranges the prayers 
in each group according to Kierkegaard’s own principle that “true 
piety emerges from a sense of one’s own unworthiness and of the 
greatness of God, that it moves in tension to an understanding of 
God’s love, and then, if at all, to special petitions” (p. 2). 


The second part of the book present’s LeFevre’s main objective 
in composing the volume, to present Kierkegaard essentially as a 
man of deep religious faith. In order properly to appreciate Kierke- 
gaard as poet, a prophet, a philosopher, a theologian, and as a 
polemicist, one must see him in the light of what intensely he be- 
came in the latter part of his life—a man who, in order to escape 
a sickness unto death, through fear and trembling and self examina- 
tion, came to will one thing: in purity of heart to give his whole 
being to the existentialist commitment of himself to becoming a 
Christian! For S.K. prayer was the sole means for the pursuit of 
the goal. The concluding chapter gives a clear although compact 
presentation of Kierkegaard’s own interpretation of prayer. 


The author hopes his book will serve as a resource of devotional 
material for private and public worship. While the format of the 
book is set up to encourage this usage, it is doubtful that the book 
will enjoy wide enough circulation to accomplish the author’s hopes. 
Printed in a smaller cover, with cost reduced, such anticipations 
might be quickly realized. One hopes a second edition will follow 
in the more popular size for devotional aids, for here is a volume 
no one can afford to pass by who has already learned to supplement 
his own spiritual diet through the reading of great prayers gleaned 
from the great souls of the faith. In these days of crisis which call 
for greater quality in all areas of Christian life and witness, this 
book speaks to our need and offers stimulating guidance. 


John M. Lewis 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology. By G. S. Hendry, Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 128 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a welcome addition to our theological book lists 
for it deals with one of the most important and yet one of the most 
neglected theological themes. One could wish that the author, who 
is Professor of Systematic Theology at Princeton Seminary could 
have given us a fuller treatment of his themes than the short com- 
pass of this volume allows, for what he offers is of excellent quality 
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and most suggestive. In these days of Biblical criticism and when 
authority in many forms is being called in question, we need more 
than ever a statement of the authority of the Holy Spirit in the 
words of Holy Scripture, in the life of the individual believer and 
in the life of the Church. That is why this volume is so valuable. 
At the same time, Dr. Hendry, as one would expect, draws upon 
the streams of contemporary thought, somewhat sparse though these 
be in the realm of pneumatology. 


Our author covers the essential relation of the Holy Spirit to 
our Lord and His place in the Godhead, and includes some in- 
cisive criticism of the positions of Nels Ferre and Paul Tillich. He 
then discusses the relation of the Spirit to the Word, to the life of 
the believer and to the Church. In the compass of this review we 
have not room to do more than mention one or two emphases and 
to commend this book to every preacher. No minister can be unen- 
riched in his preaching ministry and in his personal life by a perusal 
of this volume. 


In the last chapter our author deals with the vexed question 
of the divine image in man and the point of contact between the 
divine revelation and the human consciousness. He passes in review 
the theology of correlation which in the early centuries found a point 
of contact in the human spirit and the Reformation emphasis which 
removed the spirit from man and reduced him to a dichotomy. The 
fall meant that man was divested of spirit. Dr. Hendry believes 
that this was a disastrous mistake which has been repeated in the 
thought of Karl Barth. On philosophical, exegetical and theo- 
logical grounds, he argues for a reinstatement of the idea of spirit 
in the understanding of fallen man, The idea of such a created spirit 
in man as distinct from the immanence of the divine Spirit does not 
militate against the doctrine of ‘by grace alone,’ when properly de- 
fined. Spirit is man’s capacity for self-transcendence, and that 
remains in fallen man even though it has lost its creative orientation 
towards God and has become indeterminate. It still, however, con- 
stitutes the most distinctive feature in man, his image-character, 
but he has lost his original. He still quests for truth, but does not 
find it. He still searches for God, though lost in sin. There is eros, 
a longing for a lost fulness. When grace comes to man, it comes ac- 
commodating itself to his spirit. He cannot of himself reverse the 
freedom of his spirit from God to a freedom for God. Created 
spirit cannot choose the Creator as a possibility. “The Holy Spirit 
does not destroy the freedom of our spirits, but restores it by 
changing their false freedom from God into that true freedom for 
God, which is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 


E. C. Rust 
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Hamann-Studien (Studien zur Dogmengeschichte und systema- 
tischen Theologie, Band 10). By Fritz Blanke. Zurich: Zwingli-Ver- 
lag, 1956. 127 pages. 


This is a collection of essays published from 1928 to 1952 in 
various journals. With the exception of some abbreviation in the 
notes and of one insertion of two and one half pages (109-112), the 
essays are essentially as originally published. They deal with 
Hamann as theologian; in relation to Luther; in relation to Lessing; 
the problem of language; the young Hamann; and Hamann and the 
Princess Gallitzin. 

Because of the present day interest in Hamann (lived 1730-1788), 
Blanke thinks we may be rather generally about to “rediscover” 
him. At any rate, because of his importance for the understanding of 
man, nature, reason, history, speech, etc., many specialists (theo- 
logians, philosophers, and linguists) of many lands, are at work on 
various aspects of his thought. Blanke hopes that the re-issue of 
these essays of his own may contribute to this rediscovery of the 
“Magus of the North.” 

T. D. Price 


Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality. By Paul 
Tillich, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 85 pages. $2.25. 


This small volume must not be measured in terms of its size. It 
is an important key to the mind of one of the most influential, and, 
at the same time, one of the most enigmatic thinkers of our time. 
Those who peruse Tillich’s Systematic Theology are bewildered by 
the absence of the customary vocabulary and the use of the some- 
what abstract language of philosophical ontology. This is no acci- 
dent, for Tillich does not believe that the Biblical men were asking 
the same questions as men ask to-day. He is impressed by the wave 
of existentialist thinking that has swept our world, and believes that 
the revelation to which the Bible testifies must be expressed so 
that it answers the questions which arise in this thinking and which 
philosophy endeavours to answer in ontology. The result is an ab- 
stract set of categories in which anxiety, being, ultimate concern, 
ecstasy, ontological reason, technical reason, transparency, the un- 
conditioned being itself, the new being in Christ have taken the place 
of the intensely personal categories of Biblical theology with its 
emphasis upon sin, the fall, forgiveness, faith, redemption atonement, 
and reconciliation. Now Tillich believes that philosophy can ask 
questions but cannot answer them. His ‘method of correlation’ is 
grounded in the conviction that only revelation can provide the 
answers. If our modern questions can be framed in existentialist and 
ontological categories, revelation occurs when events become trans- 
parent to the ground of being, when man is seized by ultimate con- 
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cern and in an experience of ecstasy is grasped by being-itself. 
Ultimate concern means concern for matters of life and death, exis- 
tence and destiny, and ecstasy involves a sense of numinous astonish- 
ment and utter commitment ito the unconditioned. This is, of course, 
another way of talking about our estrangement from and reconcilia- 
to God, about faith and redemption, but one wonders whether much 
is gained by the radical change of vocabulary. The philosophically 
minded are few and far between, and ait rock bottom the ‘egg-head’ 
and the ordinary man stand equally condemned as sinners and in 
need of the word of the Gospel. It is an open question whether 
existentialist jargon or the plain description of sin touches modern 
man more intimately. One rather suspects that the latter is the 
case, much as one admires the subtlety of Tillich’s thought and his 
wide learning. This is not to dismiss his enriching insights and 
stimulating challenge to our thinking. 


Now it is this contrast between Biblical and ontological think- 
ing that underlies the book under review. Tillich distinguishes care- 
fully between the two approaches, in an effort to show that the 
two are basically one. Biblical concepts are personal, whereas those 
of ontology are impersonal. Thus in Biblical theology we think of 
God in purely personal terms as a Thou, and of man’s relation to 
Him as the personal one of faith and obedience. God speaks His 
work and man enters into living relationship with Him by faith. 
But ontology speaks of of being-itself and the personal reciprocity 
between God and man disappears. Being-itself is present in every- 
thing and ontological participation replaces the free personal re- 
sponse of faith. There is an immediate awareness of that in which 
we impersonally participate, rather than the mediated immediacy of 
revelation through the Word. Revelation through the Word keeps a 
psychic distance between God and man, whereas ontology takes the 
Word away and seeks for the power of being that we encounter in the 
deeps of our own being Biblical theology, further, speaks of a 
personal Creator who is sharply distinguished from what He creates. 
Ontology speaks of the ground of being, being-itself, the one sub- 
stance of which all ‘things are made. Biblical religion, moreover, 
thinks of the Incarnation, the personal coming of God in self-man- 
festation in a personal life. Ontology speaks of the Logos as present 
in everything. The universal Logos seems to swallow up the Logos 
that become flesh. Ontology generalizes where Biblical religion 
particularizes. Finally, Biblical religion centers in history, in ethical 
decision, and eschatology, whereas ontology turns to the immovable 
structures of reality and to the abstract aesthetic and intellectual 
contemplations of the philosopher whose eros is indifferent to the 
demands of the God of love. Indeed, Biblical religion creates com- 
munity, whereas ontology leads to isolation. 


This is an important book and we have not space to deal 
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adequately with it. There are times when one feels that Tillich’s 
ontologism is more dangerous than enlightening. An Hegelian, 
Spinozist or Stoic would often feel more at home with him than a 
Christian thinker. Despite all his protestations and his method of 
correlation, it is ontology that triumphs. 

E. C. Rust 


The Reformation in England, Vol. II: “True Religion Now Es- 
tablished.” By Philip Hughes. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. 457 pages. $7.50. 

With this third volume Father Hughes has brought his history 
of the English reformation to a close. As in the volumes which 
preceded this one, there is lively writing, polemical skill, and wide 
learning in the relevanit sources of information. 

The “True Religion Now Established” refers, of course, to 
the settlement under Elizabeth, the somewhat Catholic but always 
anti-papal queen. It is the story of the change to a sort of private 
and English brand of “Protestantism,” and of the efforts of the 
Roman faithful to hold back the tide. 

Appendixes and Bibliography enhance the value of the book. 


T. D. Price 


The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, under the 
editorial supervision of Philip Schaff and Henry Wace. Vol. XII: 
Leo the Great; Gregory the Great (Part I); Vol. XIII: Gregory the 
Great (Part II); Ephraim Syrus; Aphrahat; Vol. XIV: Decrees and 
Canons of the Seven Ecumenical Councils. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1956. $6.00 per volume. 

Several current series of the fathers in translation are making the 
treasures of historic Christianity available to all. Not one however, 
nor all together, completely dispense with our need for this old, 
and standard set of The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. With 
these three volumes, named above, the whole Second Series of four- 
teen volumes is again available. 

While much of more recent study is required to bring the 
volumes up to date, they are treasure-chests of information and 
usefulness. This is the kind of stuff of which good ministerial 
libraries are made. 


T. D. Price. 


Christianity and Symbolism. By F. W. Dillistone. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1955. 320 pages.: $4.50. 

This book is to be highly commended. Its author is now on the 
staff of the Liverpool Cathedral in England but he has taught in 
this country and in Canada, and is a competent ttheologian, as his 
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previously published work verifies. Here we have an attempt to 
deal with an issue which is becoming increasingly important. For 
our author, symbolism covers both language and action, so that 
what he has to say covers almost every aspect of Christian faith 
and practice. 


We have not, in the space of this review, room to touch on more 
than a few features of the book. On the issue of language, we have 
an excellent treatment of language which leans heavily on the 
contributions of Suzanne Langer in this field and deals adequately 
with the positivistic school. The significance of mythical thinking 
is carefully drawn out, and the apologetic issues raised by the rele- 
vance of Biblical imagery to our thought world are discussed. 


There is also an excellent treatment of the Christian sacraments. 
Although good Baptists are bound to disagree with the tacit accep- 
tance of infant baptism, they will rejoice at the emphatic call for 
a reconsideration of the significance of total immersion as a symbolic 
act. We have the feeling that the author would like to come over 
to our side of the camp, much as he leans at times on Cullmann and 
Thornton. We can learn from Dr. Dillistone that baptism has two 
aspects: (1) analogical symbolism in which baptism is related to the 
processes of nature and to the all embracing activity of the Son of 
God within the world-organism. This emphasizes the significance of 
water within the rite. The contact with the water is a symbol of 
that fertilization and new creation and refreshment and regeneration 
which water gives at the natural level and which Christ at the 
spiritual level gives to the believer. Thus baptism here symbolizes 
the incorporation of the believer within the divine organism, the 
Church, which is fertilized and refreshed by the life of Christ in 
His Spirit. (2) metaphorical symbolism which emphasizes the his- 
torical events of the cross and resurrection and the eschatological 
act of Christ in the time series, and relates baptism to these. If 
the first relates the believer to the divine organism, this relates the 
believer symbolically to the divine covenant, and speaks of triumph 
over death and sin symbolized in the triumph over the water. Dr. 
Dillistone holds that when the legalistic view of baptism as a seal of 
church membership is replaced by real Christian symbolism like 
this, the ordinance will have its rightful place in the expanding life 
of the Christian community. 


This is a book with many good things and valuable flashes of 
insight in almost every realm of apologetic and theological thought. 
We recommend it to all who, in these days of logical positivism and 
presaic literalism, are concerned with the true significance and ex- 
pression of our Christian heritage. 


E. C. Rust 
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Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. By Arthur F. Smethurst. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 1955. 300 pages. 21s. 


This book is an attempt to solve some of the difficut problems 
which arise in the area of relations between science and Christian 
Faith. Canon Smethurst is well qualified to treat the matters taken 
up in this volume, since he holds a doctorate in geochemistry and 
an honours degree in theology. 


The work is divided into four parts, all of which show a good 
grasp of recent literature in the field. Part I consists of five chapters 
dealing with the presuppositions and limitations of science, and re- 
tells the origin of modern science, with particular emphasis on the 
fact that the principles of Christianity provided its foundations. Part 
Il is made up of three chapters dealing with specific problems which 
arise for the Christian Faith in the various fields of science. A chapter 
is devoted to the physical sciences, one to the biological sciences, 
and one to studies on man (biochemical, physiological, psychological, 
and parapsychological). Both these parts of the volume are well 
done; Smethurst makes an excellent case for a constructive rational 
philosophy based on the research of science going hand in hand with 
the revelation of the Christian Faith. In this section, the material 
which appears to be most lacking is that treating the problem of 
pain and cruelty in the biological world. 


Part III presents itself in the form of a chapter on miracles 
plus one on creeds. To this reviewer, the chapter treating miracles 
is the most unsatisfactory one in the whole volume. It seems that 
Dr. Smethurst is too arbitrary in his acceptance or rejection of 
various miracles, as well as in his classification of such reported 
events into (a) mature miracles, (b) imaginative miracles, (c) 
scientifically difficult miracles, (d) miracles of healing, and (e) fun- 
damental miracles. The chapter on creeds points up in an intriguing 
way that the great creeds of the early church arose in a manner 
parallel to that in which theories of science come into acceptance. 


The book concludes with four appendices which describe three 
modern philosophies arising partly from the impact of modern 
science (logical positivism, dialectical materialism, and existential- 
ism), and the attempts of Bultmann and Heim to communicate 
the Gospel in a scientific age. 


In general, the work is one which evidences a freshness of 
approach and a breadth of scope which makes it required reading 
for all those interested in the problems with which it deals. 


George K. Schweitzer 
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The Christian View of Science and Scripture. By Bernard Ramm. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Erdmans Publishing Company, 1954. $4.00. 


The more conservative are hailing or damning his book according 
to their lights, an indication of the confusing nature of its approach 
to the problems of science and Biblical thought. It is by no means 
obscurantist, and it represents a movement on the part of its author 
to a less dogmatic and more liberal understanding of Holy Scripture. 
It is therefore to be welcomed, but it is doubtful whether it make a 
real contribution to the issues of science and religion. Ultra-con- 
servative and neo-orthodox alike come in for attack in this volume. 
Yet the author is still near enough to the fundamentalist position 
to be handicapped by its heritage, whilst his rejection of the dialec- 
tical position of neo-orthodoxy leaves him unable to retain his 
orthodox faith and still harmonize it with the conclusions of modern 
science. One has the feeling that Dr. Ramm is trying to preserve cer- 
tain dogmatic statements, of which he is not himself too sure, at the 
expense of a full recognition of the truth. The result is that he 
weakens both his argument and his enlightened conclusions. In try- 
ing to twist such dogmatic propositions so that they appear to 
support modern science, he is manifesting the weakness of those 
propositions and weaking his defense of the Christian faith. 


If Dr. Ramm could emancipate himself from propositional 
orthodoxy into the more maneuverable orthodoxy of living encounter 
with God in Christ, his position would be easier. His view of revela- 
tion seems to be much more in line with the idea of infallibly true 
theological doctrines being conveyed by Holy Scripture than with 
the idea of God giving Himself in Christ and the doctrines being 
the divinely guided by secondary deposits of the revelation in which 
inspired men sought to formulate the “good news” that had en- 
countered them in Jesus Christ. Yet tthe author is sarcastically 
critical of many attempts at the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
and he has too obvious a respect for scientific method and learning 
to dismiss its conclusions out of hand. Hence, he admits the Bible 
is not a textbook of science, although iit is an authoritative textbook 
of itheology. Consequently, we may not expect to find the secrets of 
modern science within its pages, even though revelation does make 
certain assertions which project inito the scientific sphere—matter is 
created and not eternal, man is the apex of the divine creation, Jesus 
was born of a virgin, the universe will be consummated in a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


Dr. Ramm admits that the background of Israelite and near Eastern 
culture affected the form of the Biblical thought, and that where the 
Biblical authors venture inito the realm of scientific statements, if 
one may call them such, they do reflect this background. Yet he can- 
not let go of his literalism completely, Hence, he has to maintain 
that some of his statements transcend the culture in which they arose. 
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He argues that the Biblical presentation of nature is factual, not tied 
up with a specific view point. Can any view of nature ever be so 
objective? Do we not always see nature in the light of the cultural 
presuppositions of our time? 

The book offers a valuable and sane critique of scientific theory, 
and its discussion of the specific sciences and their conclusions has 
many valuable insights. It leaves the reviewer bewildered. It has so 
many good things and yet it is so perverse. He would like to com- 
mend it, and yet he knows that it can be so easily misleading. 


E. C. Rust 


St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic Life; The Four Cen- 
turies On Charity (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 21). Translated 
and annotated by Polycarp Sherwood. Westminster, Md: The New- 
man Press, 1955. 284 pages. $3.25. 


St. Augustine: The Problem of Free Choice (Ancient Christian 
Writers, No. 22). Translated and annotated by Dom Mark Pontifex. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1955. 291 pages. $3.25. 


Two more volumes of a fine and useful series (the ACW). 
Maximus (died 662), nobleman turned monk, gives two treatises to 
us on asceticism and the devotional life which have real power and 
some continued relevance. The translator has provided more than 
100 pages of introduction to his life and thought, which, to my own 
knowledge, is the most adequate English account thereof. 

Augustine’s On Free Choice was written early in his career when 
he was in reaction against Manichaean fatalism, and before he en- 
countered Pelegianism on a quite other front. It is important both for 
an understanding of Augustine’s initellectual pilgrimage, and as an 
essay in theodicy. 

T. D. Price 


The Eucharistic Words of Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 195 pages. $3.75. 


Jeremias first wrote this work in 1935. It was thoroughly re- 
vised, but with its chief contention unchanged, in 1949. This is a 
translation of the second German edition. It aims at an “obedient” 
exegesis, the most precise possible, of the words of Jesus spoken in 
connection with the Last Supper. In providing this exegesis, the 
whole background and meaning of the Last Supper come into view. 

Jeremias argues, against Lietzmann and many others, that the 
Last Supper was a passover meal (which Jesus did not partake) 
and interprets Jesus’ words within a passover framework. In the 
second edition, Jeremias (against Codex Beza, old Latin versions 
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and old Syriac) accepts the longer text of Luke 22:19a. In a most 
interesting treatment of “in remembrance of me,” he also holds that 
the command to repeat such a rite looked toward a daily table- 
fellowship of Messiah’s disciples during the short interval between 
his departure and the parousia, and should thereby beseech God to 
remember His Messiah by bringing the consummation to pass. The 
book is hard to read, and requires study of certain Biblical and 
other data as it is read: but it is most rewarding to the serious 
student. 
T. D. Price 


Science and Christian Belief. By C. A. Coulson. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955. 127 pages. $2.50. 

The distinguished author of this volume is Rouse Ball Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Oxford, and in it we have a true 
Christian apologist at work. The book constitutes the John Calvin 
McNair lectures for 1954 at the University of North Carolina, and 
it is to be recommended to all who would reconcile the findings of 
science with the outlook of the Christian faith. 

Professor Coulson will have nothing to do with keeping the two 
realms of experience in water-tight compartments, and equally he 
dismisses all attempts to build authority around the past. As he points 
out, the latter has been the cause of many of the clashes between 
science and Christianity—for example, Darwin and Wilberforce, 
Galileo and the Roman Church, even Copernicus and Luther. It is 
necessary for the Christian thinker to maintain an open mind and to 
realize that new scientific views in the end have a liberating in- 
fluence and help to open up God’s universe. Our author has a sharp 
thrust at those who bring in God to fill the gaps in human knowledge, 
instead of recognizing him as the underlying ground of a coherently 
patterned whole. “He is a God who leaves nature still unexplained, 
while He sneaks in through the loopholes, cheating both us and 
nature with His disguised ‘room for manoeuvre.’ ” 

The main theme of the book is a reminder that modern science 
is concerned with meaningful pattern rather than bare fact. Indeed, 
it is no more objective than any other branch of learning, and so- 
called facts of science have a large subjective element in them. Just as 
the artist, poet, and historian project their imagination upon the 
world, and select their data to make a meaningful pattern, so too does 
the scientist. The more creative is his imagination, the more coherent 
and embracing is the pattern. He offers us a picture of reality from 
one point of view, endeavouring 'to make sense out of the variety of 
his experiences. Truth is thus a coherent pattern which grows in 
coherence. 

His last chapter is an able exposition of Christian belief in rela- 
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tion to the scientific view point. Science alone is not enough. “For we 
live among our fellows and we can make sense of our relationship to 
them, and of their human needs, only in terms of a God, partly seen 
in science, and in art and history and philosophy; partly experienced 
in wholly personal terms in the ‘living present’; and verified in the 
power of a transformed life” (p. 117). All man’s disciplines challenge 
him, each in its own distinctive way, to make a total response to 
his environment, and all nature is needed that Christ should be under- 
stood. But Chirst is needed that matter should be seen as holy. 
Science is only one of many languages in which God’s activity can be 
described and Christ gives ultimate coherence to them all, if we are 
t> read Professor Coulson’s mind aright. 
E. C. Rust 


The Christian Man. By William Hamilton. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1956. 94 pages. $1.00. 

The chief concern of this small book is the significance of sex 
in the Christian understanding of man. The first part rightly relaites 
Christ’s forgiveness to the sins of self-righteousmess and sexual 
experience. The point of view is that which one has come to associate 
with the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr. What Niebuhr has probed so 
profundly is here popularized. 

After relating the Christian man to Christ in the first part, the 
second part selects man’s relation to his body and describes sex 
life in a most stimulating manner. The sum of the argument is: 
“Marriage is the only man-woman relationship that is able to con- 
tein the powerful meanings of the sexual act without injuring the 
characters of the participants” (p. 62). The third part applies 
the Christian insight to the social situation with helpful reflections 
on pride and humility. Man’s relation to Christ himself and to 
others is so clearly described in this splendid volume that one does 
not hesitate to recommend it most highly, not only for personal 
instruction, but for general distribution among those who would not 
read a more detailed discussion. The pastor in search of material on 
this subject that will be read and understood by the average man 
could do no better than to buy this book in quantities. 

Dale Moody 


On Authority and Revelation: The Book of Adler. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: University 
Press, 1955. 205 pages. $4.50. 

In rescuing the Book of Adler from a perverse fate, Dr. Lowrie 
has conferred a real benefit in all scholars of Kierkegaard. This 
book has been lost in obscurity too long, and iis translation into 
English almost completes the English edition of all of Kierkegaard’s 
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published work. The book is concerned with a Danish Lutheran priest 
who apparently claimed Kierkegaard to be The John the Baptist to 
himself as Messiah. The man was himself a psychopathic case and 
was suspended from his parish duties for mental derangement. He 
proceeded to attack the Church in a series of books, as a result of 
perusing which Kierkegaard wrote the volume under review. 
Passing through many drafts and many vicissitudes, it was never 
published in Denmark except in the twenty volumes of his papers. 
Recently it has been published in German translation, and now it 
appears in English dress. Kierkegaard’s reluctance to publish it in 
his lifetime was largely because its subject, Adler, was still alive and 
under ban from his Church. But the book, as Lowrie rightly says, 
does not deserve the perverse fate that has dogged it. Lowrie has 
included all Kierkegaard’s Prefaces, one attached to each new draft, 
and thinks that the best form of the book is to be found in the first 
draft. He uses this as his basic text. 

The book deals with the confusion of the nineteenth century 
mind, and its need of that authority in matters religious and spiritual 
which it was so anxious to get rid of. Kierkegaard sees that unless 
mankind be rewon for Christianity, standardization of life and mass- 
man will result. With prophetic insight Kierkegaard sees what our 
age has become. He sees that when the true Absolute is rejected, 
man must erect another in His place, and he recognizes that this 
other will be the State. Kierkegaard gives a careful analysis of the 
dialectical tension between the individual, the universal and the 
extraordinary individual, in other words, between the individual, 
the established order including the State Church, and the extra- 
ordinary and creative personality who prevents the drift towards 
mass secularism by standing under God and reshaping the established 
order. Many insights help to a better understanding of Kierkegaard’s 
attack on Hegelianism, his emphasis in the contemporaneousness of 
Christ, and his doctrine of subjectivity. In regard to the last issue, 
Ch. IV makes it evident that Kierkegaard was a theologian of true 
objectivity who recognized the objective givenness of Christianity 
while emphasizing also that it is a truth in which we must become 
existentially involved. Kierkegaard was basically ontological, and 
mere existentialism is no sufficient description of him. 

This is an indispensable book for every student of the great 
Danish thinker. E. C. Rust 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. By Harry A. Wolfson. 
—- Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1956. 635 pages. 
10.00. 
The union of Hebraic and Hellenistic ideas in the writings of 
Philo Judaeus (30 B.C.-50 A.D.) was one of the major influences not 
only on the Jewish Diaspora in Hellenistic Egypt but also on the 
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Church Fathers of Christianity. In a previous volume (Philo, 1947), 
Professor Wolfson demonstrated his profound understanding of the 
problems of this most unusual juncture in the history of thought, but 
the present volume should stimulate much discussion on the old 
theme of “the acute Hellenization” of Patristic theology. This time 
the challenge comes not from the Protestant Harnack but from the 
Jewish Wolfson. 

Part I (Faith and Reason) leaves no doubt about the influence 
of Philo’s allegorical method, not only in the writings of the Fathers 
but even on Paul (Cf. Gal. 4:24). It is not so easy to demonstrate a 
direct dependence on Philo, but his method was “in the air” the 
Christian writers breathed. It is here that a problem foreign to 
Wolfson’s concern becomes relevant to Protestant thinkers who in- 
sist on a difference between personal and propositional revelation. 
The discussions on single faith theories and double faith theories 
are also relevant to contemporary concern. 

Part II (The Trinity, the Logos, and the Platonic Ideas) under- 
takes to demonstrate the influence of Philo’s Logos doctrine on the 
Christian belief in a pre-existent Trinity. Philo taught that God’s 
relation with the imperfect world was through the intervention of 
the Logos, and Wolfson thinks the idea of the pre-existent Trinity 
in the Apostolic Fathers, the “two stage” idea of the Logos in the 
Apologists, and the transition to a “single stage” idea of eternal 
generation in Irenaeus and Origen represents a miscarriage of 
Philo’s thought. This is intertwined with the change in the concep- 
tion of the relation of the Holy Spirit to Jesus. 

Part III (The Three Mysteries) discusses the mysteries of the 
generation of the Son, the internal relations of the Trinity, and 
the two natures of Christ in the Incarnation. The author apparently 
has mentioned every relevant reference to the problems confronted 
by orthodoxy from Athanasius to John of Damascus. Here is ground 
where friendly and fair discussion between Jews and Christians 
can be of profit to both. It would certainly be Christian blindness to 
pass over this work in indifference. The facts are there, however one 
evaluates is another question. 

Part IV (The Anathematized) is concerned with Gnosticism and 
heresies. Gnosticism is a Christianizing of paganism and no philos- 
ophy at all. The chapters on Cerinthus and Simon are best we know. 
The heresies pertaining to the pre-existent and incarnate Christ 
are rooted in the effort to restore the Philonic idea of the unity of 
God in time of Trinitarian tendency. 

A work of this type is of great historical and practical value. It 
is concerned with the basic issues between Judaism and Christianity, 
and no reconciliation is possible until the issues are resolved. How we 
would enjoy a seminar under the direction of J. N. D. Kelly of Ox- 
ford and Harry Wolfson. Dale Moody 
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An Existentialist Theology. By John Macquarrie. New York: 
Macmillian, 1955. pp xii, 252 pages. $3.75. 


This book is a valuable analysis of the thought of two significant 
contemporary thinkers who are themselves interdependent. At the 
same time it is an effort to find a basis for an existential theology 
by a positive and negative critique of their work. The first part of 
the book consists of an analysis of the thought of the existentialist 
philosopher Martin Heidegger, relating it to the theme of existence 
as inauthentic and fallen. Heidegger’s analysis of inauthentic exis- 
tence is carefully related to Bultmann’s exposition of the New Testa- 
ment teaching on man without faith. Heidegger intends to go be- 
yound existentialism to ontology, but so far he has succeeded best 
in his analysis of existence. He dismisses the Cartesian faux pas. 


Man cannot begin with a self-conscious subject then relate it 
to an object. Man’s existence is given in and with the existence of 
the world. We cannot prove the existence of ithe world, however 
much Kant was scandalized by the absence of such a cogent proof, 
just because “man as existing is always already in a world.” Because | 
I think something, I am in a world, but to be in the world means 
to be concerned with it in my existence. Authentic existence | 
occurs when, instead of being enslaved by his world, man becomes 
free for his world and resolves to be himself in the face of a world, 
the being of which is alien to his own being. Inauthentic existence 
means being merged in the world. Leaning on Heidegger, Bult- 
mann has a accurate insight at this point into Paul’s understanding of 
sin. Macquarrie would hold that Heidegger has helped Bultmann at 
this point, and he undertakes an illuminating exposition of sinful 
existence in the light of Heidegger’s existentialism and Bultmann’s 
understanding of Pauline thought. 





The book closes with a valuable critique of Bultmann’s attempt 
to demythologize the essential kerygma. Our author believes that 
Bultmann’s view of theology means that Christian theology is 
swallowed up altogether in existentialist philosophy. Then the 
concepts of Christian existence could be taken over by existential 
philosophy without any reference to their origin in the cross and 
resurrection of Jesus; the scandal of historical particularity would 
disappear. If God has acted in Christ, our theology is more than 
existential, therein Bultmann’s inconsistency is seen, for he wants to 
hold God’s mighty act in Christ and also to define theology in purely 
existential terms. Theology is concerned with statements about God 
and His activity as well as with statements about existence. These 
can be expressed only in symbolic and mythical form, and demy- 
thologizing just misses the boat! 

This is a valuable book. 

E. C. Rust 
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Natural Religion and Christian Theology. By A. Victor Murray. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 168 pages. $3.50. 


The tone of this volume would indicate that the Barthian 
occupation of Britain is far from complete. In the battle for natural 
religion as the raw material for theological interpretation, the 
“theological man” is relegated to the realm of fiction with con- 
siderable impatience. Experience, according to the president of 
Cheshunt College at Cambridge, is divided into three worlds: nature, 
morality, and personal relations. To Kant’s starry heavens above 
and moral law within is added the dictum of William Sanday that 
the relations of men toward one another are “different in degree 
but not essentially different in time from the relations of man and 
God” (p. 21). 

The argument proceeds on this trilogy of thought by appeal to 
psychology and anthropology and with almost caustic criticisms of 
the metaphysical approach of the conservatives and the historical 
approach of the liberals. The psychological considerations (chap- 
ters 2 and 3) explore the theological possibilities of Jung’s doctrine 
of the unconscious, and the anthropological considerations (chapters 
4 and 5) treat primitive institutions and the attempts to explain the 
unseen world by inference from the world which is seen. Many of 
the criticisms of arid theology are valid, but one is left with the 
impression that too much “either-or” is found even in this polemic 
against Kierkegaard and his discivles. The calm assurance of 
William Temple’s Nature, Man and God presents the facts of ex- 
perience with more balance and comprehensive appreciation. 


Dale Moody 


The Significance of the Church. By Robert McAfee Brown. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 96 pages. $1.00. 


Any effort to make Christian beliefs relevant to busy laymen 
is to be admired. Only a few in this “digest” age are willing to 
ponder long and plow the furrows deep to understand theology, and 
in this situation a Layman’s Theological Library will perhaps be read 
most by the “clergy” looking for a spicy way to serve their warmed 
over sermons. Robert McAfee Brown, a gifted transformer of 
high voltage theology, has made this contribution to a series of which 
he is the general editor. 

At several places the plea for understanding between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants is wholesome and balanced. In fact, this 
is perhaps the chief contribution of the book. One could wish the 
author were as interested in understanding his Baptist brothers as 
he is in understanding the Catholics. The best he can do for the 
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Baptists is a chiding about them not being able to get together with 
Episcopalians in a communion service (p. 11), an effort to be funny 
by reference to the almost extinct “Two Seed in the Spirit Baptists” 
(p. 46), an unworthy remark about the threat of death and baptism 
(p. 76), and a traditional effort to justify infant baptism (pp. 76f). 


Dale Moody 


Calvinism. By Ben A. Warburton. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1955. 249 pages. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this work, “Its History, Basic Principles, Its 
Fruits and Its Future, and its Practical Application in Life,” rather 
promised to the reader more than is actually delivered. 


There is a short introduction which neither adequately repre- 
sents the problematic of Calvinism, nor distinguishes the Augustine- 
Pelagius from the Calvin-Arminius issue. The second chapter 
makes the writing of Church History somewhat simpler than a fuller 
understanding thereof would permit. The author writes in the spirit 
of the very conservative Reformed tradition; and thinks of what 
most contemporaries call “scholastic Calvinism” as more or less 
identical with the gospel. This is a good way, in the reviewer’s 
mind to misunderstand both Calvin and Arminius. 

None the less, a student may read here of many of the basic 
issues which were discussed in the rival schools, and learn the basic 
facts involved in their settlement. Sustained discussion—it repre- 
sents the body of the work—is given to the exposition of the “five 
points” of the Synod of Dordt: Double-edged predestination, par- 
ticular redemption, man’s moral inability, invincible grace, and 
final perseverance. 

T. D. Price 


St. Anselm and His Critics. By John McIntyre. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1954. 214 pages. 15s. 


The Christian faith is the faith as it is received from and centered 
on Jesus Christ as the Lord, and God’s unique Son. Christian 
theology has as its sole raison d’etre the explication of the meaning 
of Jesus Christ: Who is He? What was effected by His life, death, 
and resurrection? How does He continue to be relevant to our 
thought and life? 

Even when faith is essentially one, the understanding of the 
faithful varies in form and substance. We do not apprehend Truth 
wholly, even when we apprehend Him really. Moreover, with our 
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limited knowledge and gifts, we find it ordinarily impossible for 
faith to realize itself as knowledge across the whole field of theology. 
We usually, therefore know much more of some aspects of Christian 
truth than of others. 


From time to time, perhaps in a subsidiary fulness of the times, 
a theologian working with the subject of his greatest competence, 
formulates some doctrine in classic expression and with permanent 
power. Anselm’s contribution to the doctrine of God is such a case 
in point. For the Monologium and the Proslogium are not his only 
treatises on this head. His Cur Deus Homo is not merely a treatise 
on Incarnation and Atonement: It is, as McIntyre affirms, “his most 
mature account of the Nature of God.” 


Anselm is usually said to be the father of the “satisfaction” 
theory of the Atonement. By this is meant, I should judge, that 
man (namely in the God-Man) makes adequate reparation to God’s 
honor which has been offended by man’s sin. As this theory has 
been often interpreted, it has seen Anselm as making the Son’s 
attitude toward the sinner much more gracious than that of the 
Father. It has also been thought that Anselm’s view of the nature 
of the remedy which the God-Man provides for sin, could rest only 
on a superficial understanding of the nature of sin, and which 
tends to make forgiveness irrelevant. 


Dr. MciIntyre’s study argues that much misunderstanding in- 
heres in this reading of Anselm. God to Anselm was no “feudal 
baron writ large,” and his forgiveness was not a “commercial” trans- 
action. The book will repay study. From its single problem, 
Why a God-Man, advance is made into the whole body of divinity. 
And if we cannot say of McIntyre, as Boso said of Anselm, “all things 
which you have said seem to me incontrovertible;” we can say with 
him that in dealing faithfully with “the single question proposed,” 
we encounter “the truth of all that is contained in the Old and New 
Testament.” 


T. D. Price 


The Writings of Arminius. Translated by James Nichols and 
W. R. Bagnall. Grand Rapids, Michigan. Baker Book House, 
1,807 pages in three volumes. $17.50. 


This is another in Baker Book House’s “reproduction” series 
which has been enthusiastically and appreciatively received by the 
world or religious scholarship. Jacob Arminius (1560-1609) was a 
formidable opponent of Calvinism, and the system of thought which 
bears his name has had a significant place in modern theology. In 
early American history, however, his name was an odium. With 
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Methodism and even more with late 19th and early 20th century 
sects, Arminianism has found acceptance, being more in harmony 
with American humanism than is Calvinism. These volumes first 
appeared in 1853, but the first two volumes, translated by Nichols, 
first appeared in 1825 and 1828; Bagnall edited Nichols translation 
and translated the remainder of Arminius’ works for the 1853 edition. 


This is the first time in a century that Arminius’ writings have 
been generally accessible, so Baker Book House is correcting a 
conspicuous deficiency in reproducing his writings. It bears notice, 
however, that these volumes bear the weakness of mid-19th cen- 
tury collections: (1) individual works have inadequate introductions 
as to occasions which elicited them, and this is a considerable defi- 
ciency in view of the fact that Arminius’ writings contain strong 
apologetical and polemical, as well as doctrinal and didactic, ele- 
ments; (2) the index, found in vol. III, is limited, and is almost ex- 
clusively topical, containing over one hundred theological subjects. 
Nevertheless, this collection is highly recommended to the theo- 
logian and historian. 

Hugh Wamble 


Kierkegaard Commentary. By T. H. Croxall. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 263 pages. $5.00. 


This book is written by an acknowledged authority upon the 
great Danish thinker. It covers the whole gamut of the thought 
of Kierkegaard from his existentialism through his humanistic and 
cultural studies, his understanding of moral and social issues, to 
his theological orientation, and it is plentifully besprinkled by quo- 
tations from the original. It is Kierkegaard the Christian, not 
simply the existentialist philosopher, who stands out in these pages, 
and we can be grateful for the skillful interpretation that they 
provide. 

Dr. Croxall shows that, in the case of Kierkegaard, the three 
stages of life were logical rather than chronological, and that the 
interest in aesthetic pursuits and ethical issues were always there, 
although dominated by the more existential one of positively re- 
lating himself to the Christian revelation. One difficulty about this 
book is that it needs to be read by one who knows his Kierkegaard 
already, yet the masterly summary of the Dane’s major writings 
and the analysis of his thoughts upon realms so diverse as those 
outlined above repays the reader. We see something of the stature 
of his genius and can understand why we find it difficult to escape 
his influence in contemporary philosophy and theology. 


E. C. Rust 
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Truth and Revelation. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1953. 156 pages. $2.50. 


The Beginning and the End. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 256 pages. $3.50. 


The fundamental concept of Berdyaev’s thought was freedom, 
and he was a dedicated enemy of all forms of social slavery and 
objectification in religious thought. His subjective philosophy found 
most affinity with such thinkers as Heraclitus, St. Augustine, Boehme, 
Pascal, Kant, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Dostoyevsky. 

The existential epistemology of Truth and Revelation posited 
spiritual experience as the pre-requiste of all religious knowledge. 
Revelation is understood only in its own light, but this does not 
exempt the religious philosopher from relating his faith to history, 
science, and philosophy. Rejecting both the optimistic belief in reason 
and progress and the pessimistic existentialism of Sartre, this Rus- 
sian orthodox thinker looks forward to a new era of the spirit in 
tones that recall the religious ideas of Joachim de Fiori (c. 1145-1202), 
the Roman Catholic whose writings were condemned as heresy in 
A.D. 1260. Joachim who is the fountain from whom much chiliastic 
thought flows, proclaims three dispensations: that of the Father 
(Petrine), the Son (Pauline), and that of the Spirit (Johannine). 


Berdyaev, in an effort to reinstate the thought of the Fourth Gos- 
pel and under the influence of Joachim, calls for a worship of God in 
spirit and truth that discounts tradition and ecclesiastical authority. 
It is not difficult to see why Berdyaev’s epistemology leads to a 
spiritual eschatology. In his book on The Beginning and the End, 
revelation is not only understood in its own light, but the brightest 
light floods from the end of history. Eschatological metaphysics is 
an unusual phrase, but Nicholas Berdyaev was an unusual man. One 
of the most creative among the religious philosophers of the first 
half of the twentieth century, the fragmentary nature of his writings 
often lead to misunderstanding from friends and foes. 

At the risk of being classified with foes who are incapable of 
understanding this extreme subjectivity, some observations may be 
made. The dialectic of optimism and pessimism, of history and super 
history accentuate many of the antinomies of life and thought, but 
the monistic solution makes more problems than it solves. This 
monism is in form by the principle of identity that inevitably leads 
to an ultimate removal of the boundry between man and God. Even 
with the insight that a chiliastic end of history is a possibility, this 
monistic philosophy leads to a pantheism that makes impossible any 
form of personal immortality. The bee in one’s bonnet determined 
the outcome of a system of thought. Berdyaev’s bee is the refusal to 
draw a real boundary between God and man and between man and 
the world. 

Dale Moody 
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Evangelical Nonconformists and Higher Criticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Willis B. Glover. London: Independent Press 
Ltd., 1954. 296 pages. 17s.6d. 


This is a most useful study of the history of an important 
movement. It “is concerned with the reaction of the English 
evangelical nonconformists to higher criticism; (and) the study is 
limited to the four most important nonconformist bodies: Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians.” 

The reaction of these nonconformists to the rise of criticism 
(as well, in the main, as of the Anglicans, who are not included in 
the study), was essentially a theological reaction. That is, so long 
as criticism was linked in their minds with a naturalistic philosophy 
or a diluted gospel, it was opposed. When the movement carried 
beyond the liberal-fundamentalist impasse and was seen to be a 
tool which evangelicals could use as well as others, it established 
itself among the devout and able evangelical leadership. 

The work of Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort in Britain, work 
which was both critically informed and theologically conservative, 
tended to establish the critical method in the New Testament field. 
The Old Testament was to be “the center of the critical controversy 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.” When British Chris- 
tianity had, in the main, gone beyond the earlier belief in a verbally 
inspired Bible, the problem of authority was raised in a new way. 
The struggle over criticism proved a stimulus to serious dealing, 
and on a Biblical base!’ with the question of authority in religion, 
and of the nature of the church. Witness, for example, the position 
and typical emphases of P. T. Forsyth. 


The book rests on a study of the proper sources, and throws 
light on questions which lie beyond the province of the title as such. 
There are in spots some suggestion of a lack of sympathetic under- 
standing of either circumstances or men. Glover’s remarks on 
A. M. Fairbairn (cf. pp. 111, 140, 154) are not easily excusable. 
They are based apparently on the rather unfriendly estimate of 
Fairbairn by R. S. Franks (see p. 111, n. 1), and show no real 
acquaintance with Fairbairn’s own writing. It is quite true that 
shifts of major importance in the climate, as well as in the horizons, 
of Biblical study have rendered many of Fairbairn’s cherished con- 
clusions obsolete. At the same time, it might be at least questioned 
whether anyone who has read Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion, or his Place of Christ in Modern Theology, could call 
him a “pompous windbag” or call into serious question his scholarly 
attainments. 


But if this mars, it does not destroy a work ably done, on an 
important subject, which deserves both reading and reflection. 


T. D. Price 
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Man’s Knowledge of God. By William J. Wolf. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1956. 189 pages. $2.95. 


It has been a decade since a friendship developed between Wil- 
liam J. Wolf, now Howard Chandler Robbins Professor in Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a Southern 
Baptist, at that time a rather unusual phenomenon in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Often, as we thought back to those days, we won- 
dered what path Wolf’s thought finally followed. At two points in 
particular our thoughts are still almost identical. The first is the 
unique incarnation of God when the word became flesh in Jesus 
Christ. Both of us perhaps owe much to Emil Brunner for this insight, 
although Episcopal theology should be an encouragement to Wolf. 
The other is the attitude toward the world religions. Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s An Historian’s Approach to Religion has started that debate all 
over again by suggesting a synthesis between Christianity and Budd- 
hism. The point of view in this volume is able to meet any wind 
that blows. 


Unable to adopt either the idea that Christianity is the 
exclusive revelation of God or that the essence of Christianity is in 
other religions, the author views Christian faith as “fruition of 
religion,” (p. 177). There is hope for the position which says: “The 
Christian affirmation that Christ is the source and fulness of our 
knowledge of God has nothing added to it by negative conclusions 
about knowledge of him in reason or in world religions except a 
dangerous Pharisaism of orthodoxy” (p. 179). However, he tantalizes 
the reader by such statements as: “Much that is said about the 
presence of Christ in the heart of the believer uses the universal 
vocabulary of mysticism, but no person has actually experienced the 
living Christ by his proper name outside of Christendom” (p. 174). 
What does the author mean by “experiencing Christ by his proper 
name?” The wrestle with world religions is only one of the im- 
portant contributions of this volume. History, faith, revelation and 
redemption, the church, and reason are also related to the problem 
of the knowledge of God. The volume is a good solid survey of the 
situation at the present. 


Dale Moody 


Subject and Object in Modern Theology. By James Brown. New 
York: Macmillan, 1956. 214 pages. $3.75. 


This is a valuable treatment of a vital issue in contemporary 
theology—the emphasis upon the absolute subjectivity of God in the 
sense that, for Barth, God is indissolubly subject and can never be 
object; the emphasis on truth as subjectivity in the thought of 
Kierkegaard; the I-Thou way of knowing emphasized by Buber. The 
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author is a competent philosopher as well as theologian, with the 
result that he shows a well-grounded understanding of Kant and 
Hegel in his interpretation of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Buber and 
Barth. His discussion of the issue between Kierkegaard and Hegel 
is ably done, and his analysis of the thought of Barth is valuable. In 
the course of the argument there are informative considerations of 
the thought of Paul Tillich. This is a book which all students of 
contemporary theology ought to possess. 
E. C. Rust 


The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation. By Bertil Gart- 
ner. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1955. 289 pages. 20 Swedish Crowns. 

Swedish exegesis of the New Testament becomes more and more 
important for American theology. Anton Fridrichsen stiimulated a 
large number of young scholars to do detailed studies of some of 
fhe most pertinent passages in the New Testament. The study of 
Matthew 11:25-30 by Arvedson, of I Peter 3:19 by Reicke, along 
with Géartner’s solid study of Acts 17:22-31 constitute research 
rightly so called. Almost every angle of thought needed to illumi- 
nate the Areopagus speech is explored in the effort to determine 
the teaching on natural revelation. 


At least three views of natural revelation are current. One is 
the total rejection of such claims of knowledge. Gartner proves that 
this view departs not only from the New Testament (pages 73-84) 
but from the Old Testament teaching as well (pages 85-96). The 
second view is the notion that there is a natural revelation sufficient 
to leave men without excuse for his sins. This negative view results 
in a picture of God giving man enough light to be damned but not 
enough to be redeemed. A volume of this type leaves much evidence 
for a positive value in natural revelation. This is the type of New 
Testament exegesis that can make a splendid contribution to syste- 
matic theology. 

Dale Moody 


New Essays in Philosophical Theology. By Flew and MacIntyre. 
New York: Macmillan, 1955. Pages xii, 274. $4.75. 


This book is a typical product of those who have listened too 
long to the devotees of logical positivism, for this is an approach to 
philosophical theology that is so preoccupied with semantics that 
it often misses the more fundamental issue of ultimate meaning. The 
volume is a series of essays contributed by a group of young philoso- 
phers who have all been influenced by the schools of philosophical 
analysis which flourish particularly at the older British Universities. 
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We have a careful analysis of the logical grammar of religious prop- 
ositions and beliefs and an assessment of their cognitive value. 
Such analysis is valuable, for it clears the ground for a more careful 
and definitive expression of religious thought and differentiates 
between the issues which are significant and those which really 
constitute pseudo- problems. Yet over-pre- occupation with the 
language itself may detract from the meaning which that language 
sets out to convey. This is the danger in this volume, and it makes it 
unsatisfactory just at the point when it ought to be most helpful, 
the Essay on “Miracles” affords one illustration of this. 

The authors are more negative than positive. On every hand 
they seek to safeguard religious semantic usage against meaningless- 
ness, but their anxiety leaves little positive approach to the issue 
of meaning. The so-called theistic proofs are dismissed, and so also, 
by one contributor, is religious experience as a ground for belief 
in the existence of God. The latter is based upon the argument 
that psychological statements should not be mistaken for existential 
ones. This essay by C. B. Martin is one of the most unsatisfactory. It 
shows the method of logical analysis in its worse light; we have the 
feeling that if its author knew, at first hand, what he was en- 
deavoring to criticize, much of his argument would be shed and that 
would be true recognition of the ambivolent and analogical struc- 
ture of language. 


This is a tantalizing book. It has many good things, but it is 
disappointingly negative on ithe whole, and reveals how barren logical 
positivism can make a real understanding of the confrontation with 
God. 


E. C. Rust 


Romans In the Greek New Testament. By Kenneth S. Wuest. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1956. 300 pages. $3.00. 


This book joins the well known succession of Greek word 
studies in various New Testament books, by the Professor of Greek 
studies in Moody Bible Institute. 


In some earlier volumes the author confined his comments 
largely to individual words as used in whatever book he was 
examining. Such studies are always helpful, although they must 
be read with discrimination. For sometimes enthusiasm for Greek 
words and for the greatest book in the world tends to magnify the 
facts involved. 


In this interpretation of Romans Dr. Wuest appears to be at his 
best. He draws heavily upon the works of his predecessors in this 
field; and he has enlarged the interpretation of the message as a 
whole, as over against mere word studies. One finds here a wealth 
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of material on the significance of individual Greek words, sur- 
rounded by penetrating insights into and able summaries of the 
message of the entire Epistle to the Romans, verse by verse, section 
by section. 

Students with no or a little Greek can grasp Dr. Wuest’s com- 
ments with much profit. These studies also help to prepare one for 
the more technical commentaries and interpretations of the Greek 
New Testament. 

Wm. W. Adams 


The Nature of the Administrative Process. By Jesse B. Sears. 
New York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 623 
pages. 

This book offers the results of a careful study of the administra- 
tive process. The writer’s stated purpose is to try to find a “more 
fundamental basis than we now have for the criticism and improve- 
ment of administrative practice.” It was prompted by the conviction 
that if the real nature of administration were understood, the activity 
could be greatly improved. The author has given us a wide survey 
of the whole subject but with a special reference to school adminis- 
tration. 

Part I deals with the process of administration. The principle 
characteristics of this activity are planning, organization, directing, 
coordinating, and controlling. Each of these subjects is discussed 
in a separate chapter. 

Part II deals with the nature and use of essential forces in the 
administrative process. Particular attention is given to the nature 
and place of authority, the nature and place of policy, and ethics 
and social usage as elements in the administrative process. Part III 
is a search for a theory of the subject matter for ithe field of school 
administration. 

The author has given a very comprehensive and clear treatment 
of his subject. Although special interest is shown in public school 
administration, the study would be quite helpful to any administra- 
tor who wants to understand better his job of guiding the affairs of 
a business, a church, a college, or any other kind of institution. 


Joseph Stiles 


New Missionaries for New Days. By E. K. Higdon. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1956. 198 pages. 


It is commonly recognized among secretaries of mission boards 
that the United Christian Missionary Society of the Disciples of 
Christ has one of the most thorough plans for the selection, screening, 
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preparation, and placement of missionary personnel. Nor is it any 
secret that the procedure is largely the result of years of painstaking 
effort on the part of Dr. E. K. Higdon, who after a period of service 
in the Philippines became the Executive Secretary of the U.C.MS. in 
1939. He pioneered in the use of psychological tests and psychiatric 
interviews for missionary candidates. 

This book describes the procedure used by the U.C.M.S. and 
appraises the results. Qualifications for missionary service, types of 
work on the field, preparation needed, appointment procedure, and 
counseling of active missionaries all are covered in interesting de- 
tail. Appendices contain a brief drama, “The Making of a Mis- 
sionary”; a manual for candidates of the U.C.M.S.; a list of approved 
psychologists and psychiatrists who might be of service to mission 
boards; and samples of the various forms io be filled out by candi- 
dates. 

The experience of this board will undoubtedly be of of great 
value to others. The book will also be helpful to any young person 
who might be considering overseas service under any organization. 


H. C. Goerner 


Beginning from Jerusalem. By John Foster. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1956. 92 pages. $1.25. 

This little book, like others in the World Christian Book Series 
sponsored by the International Missionary Council, ought to be in 
the hands of every pastor for recommendation to Sunday School 
teachers, mission leaders, and other inquiring laymen. 

The author, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the University 
of Glasgow, tells in clear and forceful language the story of the ex- 
pansion of the Christian Church down to 1700. Although a surprising 
amount of factual material has been included, the story is well told 
with sufficient illustration and quotation of source material to make 
the significance of events clear. This is Church history which both 
informs and inspires. 

Heber F. Peacock 


Die Religion des nachbiblischen Judentums. By Kurt Schubert. 
Vienna-Freiburg: Herber, 1955. 244 pages. S 78.-/DM 14.80. 

This book, which originally appeared in Dutch, describes the 
religion of Judaism from the time of the early rabbinic tradition to 
the modern period. The author, Docent for Hebrew and Aramaic 
in the University of Vienna, has divided his work into three large 
chapters: Judaism in antiquity; Judaism in the Middle Ages; and 
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Judaism in the modern period. The first chapter, of almost 100 pages, 
traces the development of the rabbinic tradition and shows how this 
became the basis for all later Jewish thought. Most interesting and 
significant is the author’s constant attempt to understand and in- 
terpret early Judaism in light of its contacts and conflicts with such 
forces as Hellenism, Gnosticism, and Christianity. The last two 
chapters trace the development of the Jewish religion from the 
ninth century to the modern Zionist movement with constant atten- 
tion to the influence of external forces as an important factor in 
the development of modern Judaism. 
Heber F. Peacock 


The Story of Stewardship in the United States of America. By 
George A. E. Salstrand. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. 
169 pages. $3.50. 


This is undoubtedly the most complete account of the develop- 
ment of stewardship among American Protestant churches available. 
Written in crisp, concise style, it packs an amazing amount of in- 
formation into 169 pages. The history of stewardship from colonial 
times to the present is sketched. Recent developments, such as the 
Lord’s Acre Plan, the Belmont Plan, and the Join Department of 
Stewardship and Benevolence of the National Council of Churches 
are explained. Detailed descriptions are given of church finance 
plans used by various denominations, both large and small. 


It will come as a surprise to many that tithing is a rather re- 
cent practice among Protestants, having been “rediscovered” as a 
Biblical principle late in the nineteenth century. There is room for 
encouragement in the record of increased giving in the last decade. 
The author states that, among the larger denominations, “the South- 
ern Baptist Convention has without doubt made the greatest progress 
in stewardship education.” 

Full of ideas, inspiration, and illustrations, this book should be 
in the pastor’s library. The author is Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation and Evangelism in Tennessee Temple Schools, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

H. C. Goerner 


East from Burma. By Constance M. Hallock. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1956. 120 pages. Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.25. 


This excellent mission study book on Southeast Asia has brief 
chapters on Christian work in Burma, Taiwan, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Philippines, and Thailand. The emphasis is upon the young 
churches, but recognition is given to the contributions of missionary 
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organizations, both historically and in contemporary undertakings. 
Various denominations appear. Numerous photographs and a good 
map add to the interest and usefulness of the book. 


HH. C. Goerner 


Hope Rises from the Land. By Ralph A. Felton. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1955. 136 pages. Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.25. 


Agricultural missions are enjoying a wholesome growth in popu- 
lar interest. This collection of thirty-five thumbnail sketches of what 
the rural missionary does should further stimulate that interest. Over 
150 photographs from many parts of the world help to portray the 
need and the remedy. Medical, educational, and social activities in 
Christian rural centers are depicted, as well as strictly agricultural 
and horticultural projects. 

H. C. Goerner 


Portrait of Calvin. By T. H. L. Parker. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1955. 124 pages. $2.00. 


This is a fair and lively representation of the life of Protestant- 
ism’s greatest theologian, John Calvin. In this small book Parker 
gives’ us pictures of Calvin’s background, his literary training, his 
theological orientation to the unique grace and grandeur of Christ 
the Savior, his life with colleagues in Geneva, his preaching and his 
controversies. 


The book is short and many important matters do not even get 
notice. Of this the author was himself well aware. The book does 
not aim at exhaustiveness of biographical detail, but at interpreting 
the meaning of its great subject. To the realization of this latter 
aim, Parker has brought good learning and equipment. The book 
is better than it is big. “It is,” to use Parker’s own figure, “a portrait, 
not a photograph.” The likeness is a good one. 

T. D. Price 


The Epistle To The Ephesians. By Joseph Parker. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1956. 272 pages. $2.75. 

The Baker Book House has specialized in reprinting many 
valuable older books. The present volume is one of them. 

Joseph Parker, one of the ablest English Congregationalist 
preachers of the latter half of the nineteenth century, was also an 
excellent writer. His best known work is The People’s Bible, in 
twenty seven volumes. 

This book on Ephesians is of the highest quality. It is not exege- 
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tical, but interpretative and practical, based on sound exegesis. His 
insight into the essence of scripture as applied in life is apparent on 
every page. His style is superb. A book of this character will never 
get old. Its reading will enrich the sermonizer and the sincere, 
struggling believers in our homes and churches. 


Wm. W. Adams 


Protestant Witness of a New American. By Angelo Di Domenica. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1956. 172 pages. Paper $1.50. 
Board $2.50. 


The “new American” is the author of this book. Born in 1872, 
into a poor, staunch Roman Catholic family, in the province of 
Chieti, Italy, 110 miles northeast of Rome, young Angelo landed in 
New York in 1892. Four years later he was baptized into the Italian 
Baptist (mission) Church, Newark, N. J. He at once became pastor 
and leader of his fellow Italian Baptists: in Newark, 1896-1903; in 
New Haven, Conn., 1903-1914; in Philadelphia, 1914-1952, when he 
became pastor emeritus of the St. John’s Baptist Church. 

The insistent requests of Christian leaders led this 84 year old 
author of seven books and many tracts, in Italian and English, to 
produce this “Protestant Witness,” one of the most comprehensive, 
revealing and thrilling autobiographies of this century. It lays bare 
the economic and religious poverty in Italy and among many Italian 
emigrants in American cities; and the heroism and sacrifices of 
those who seek to give the Gospel to these people, in the face of per- 
secution (yes, here in America, as well as in Spain and South 
America!) by the Roman Catholic Church. The quotation on pages 
40-41 from a speech by Professor Raffaele, University of Naples, 
Italy, is worth ‘the price of the book. If millions of non-Catholic 
and Catholics would read this book, we should experience a new 
awakening. 

Wm. W. Adams 


Children and Other People. By Robert S. Stewart and Arthur D. 
Workman. New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 276 pages. $2.25. 


This is a brief but comprehensive treatment of topics usually 
covered in educational psychology and written from a definitely 
psychoanalytic (Freudian) point of view. Although the book was 
written with the public school teacher in mind, it is of equal value 
to the religious educator since we are working with the same “chil- 
dren and other people.” The authors do a good job of maintaining 
academic respectability while at the same time writing in a style 
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and manner that would make this book useful to the average Sunday 
school teacher. 

The first half of the book traces the development of personality 
from infancy through adolescence in a very helpful manner. The 
second half deals more specifically with the problems of motivation, 
maturation, heredity versus environment, discipline and the prob- 
lem child. An excellent annotated bibliography of recommended 
readings is given at the close of the text. Perhaps the chief criticism 
of the book is that the authors have tried to cover so many topics 
in a relatively small volume and have in some cases been able to 
give little more than an outline. 

Robert A. Proctor, Jr. 


Help Your Boy or Girl To Be Christian. By Edmund W. Janss. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Company, 1956. 184 pages. $2.50. 


In the main this is a collection of the author’s somewhat related 
writings which have appeared over the past several years in various 
religious and popular periodicals. Each chapter is a discussion of 
several methods of helping children to be Christian in their relation- 
ships with others. A list of workable “rules” is given at the end of 
most chapters. Illustrations are drawn from the author’s experience 
as a pastor and father. 


Robert A. Proctor, Jr. 


Climbing the Heights. By Al Bryant (compiler). Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1956. 382 pages. $1.95. 

A book of daily devotions compiled from a wide variety of 
sources by the book editor of Zondervan. A verse of scripture and a 
related devotional thought is given for each day of the year. 
Among the writers included are: Charles H. Spurgeon, S. D. Gordon, 
George W. Truett, Bob Jones, Jr., Billy Graham, Charles E. Fuller, 
R. G. Lee, and Duke K. McCall. In addition to its value as a de- 
votional guide, the pastor will find here a wealth of illustrative 
material. 


Robert A. Proctor, Jr. 


Doctrinal Preaching for Today. By Andrew Blackwood. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 224 pages. $3.00. 

There is abundant evidence that multitudes of church members 
today are searching for a firm foundation for their Christian faith. 
There is a hunger for understanding, for certitude. Here is a book 
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that points the minister to the kind of preaching that will meet this 
need. In recent years there has been a rediscovery of theology by 
those who are professionals in the field. Today there needs to be 
a rediscovery of theology by the person in the pew. Dr. Blackwood 
shows how the preacher in the pulpit can be a channel through 
which this rediscovery takes place. 


Some preachers may object that they have tried this kind of 
doctrinal preaching and found that the sermons left the people cold. 
However, as the author insists, doctrinal preaching must always be 
in terms of people—their needs, their problems, their hopes, their 
fears. “In the pulpit ‘the stress ought to fall, not on explaining a 
doctrine, but on meeting a need, and that by preaching a truth from 
God” (p. 28). 


The minister may approach doctrinal preaching either indirectly 
or directly. In the indirect approach the preacher begins with some 
basic doctrine and then relates it to selected vital problems his 
people are facing indicating the meaning, the power, and the need 
of the doctrine in meeting the problem. 


Also, according to the author, the time has come when we 
need more direct doctrinal preaching—not with apologies, but with 
positive conviction and power. In the direct approach everything 
in the sermon, the text, the topic, the introduction, the development, 
the conclusion, ought to “point the listener to a certain doctrine, as 
clear as crystal.” And when the minister is dealing with one of the 
great verities of our faith let him not deal primarily with question- 
ings and doubts but let him in faith proclaim the doctrine attractive- 
ly and with power. 


This does not mean that doctrinal preaching can be superficial. 
Far from it. The first essential in preparing the doctrinal sermon 
is to master the Bible passage. The minister must have a clear 
understanding of what the passage means in its own Bible setting. 
The details of the careful exegesis of the passage may not appear 
in the sermon but it must certainly form the foundation upon which 
the sermon is built. Above all else there must be a “high fidelity 
to Holy Writ” (p. 131). 


Besides dealing with sound theory, this book is eminently prac- 
tical. There is a discussion of such matters as: choosing a topic, using 
illustrations, reading books about doctrines, employing scholarly 
helps, finding time to prepare, etc. The book abounds in examples 
and illustrations of the suggestions being presented. 


Among the many matters Dr. Blackwood emphasizes as being 
essential for effective doctrinal preaching, three stand out. First, 
this type of preaching must be faithful to the Bible. Second, it must 
be closely related to the needs and experiences of people. Third, 
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it must be clear in composition and couched in a literary style that 
will commend attention and secure interest. 


If the minister will follow the suggestions given in this book he 
will find that his preaching ministry will be greatly enriched and 
his people will be strengthened in the Faith. 


Findley B. Edge 


Billy Graham: The Personal Story of the Man, His Message, and 
His Mission. By Stanley High. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 274 
pages. $3.95. 


This book is not just the analysis of a man but the diagnosis of 
an era—with a prescription for what ails it. Multitudes should read 
it—and they will. Loyal admirers of Billy Graham will obviously be 
compelled to buy a copy. Ministers eager to know the techniques and 
secrets of Graham’s success will get it for the “how to” section of 
their bookshelves. 


But—and this is the point—each reader will find himself both 
sitting on the outside as a spectator examining the nature of the 
spiritual needs of his generation and, at the same moment, sitting in 
the middle of his generation sharing its hunger for spiritual affirma- 
tions. 

With care lest I sound irreverent—the New Testament book 
called The Acts of the Apostles should really be entitled The Acts 
of the Holy Spirit. In this biography of Billy Graham, Stanley High 
with tough-minded yet spiritually perceptive reporting has not so 
much recorded the acts of Billy Graham as acts of the Holy Spirit in 
our time. 


What has happened to and ‘through Billy Graham is interpreted 
as one of the recurring manifestations of God amongst men in re- 
vival. The kind of man being used to spearhead the movement is 
penetratingly described, both his weakness and his strength, both 
his wisdom and his naivity. 

This book accomplished for me personally that which is the 
object of a good sermon. 

Duke K. McCall 


Famous Stories of Inspiring Hymns. By Ernest K. Emurian. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 1956. 185 pages. $2.50. 

Ernest K. Emurian, a minister of the Virginia Conference, The 
Methodist Church, since 1936, is one of an all-too-rapidly-diminish- 
ing tribe of pastors who has maintained a lively interest in the 
study of Christian hymnody. Although 'the market has been saturated 
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in recent years with collections of hymn anecdotes and stories of 
somewhat questionable authenticity, Emurian’s essays in the field 
represent a higher standard of historical accuracy. 


Despite ‘the fact that the fifty hymn stories included are pop- 
ularly written and reveal the author’s flare for the dramatic, his 
imaginative reconstructions are solidly based on fact and, as such, 
provide true stories for the busy pulpiteer in search of effective 
illustrations. 

The author keeps a fair balance between “old” and “new” 
songs as well as between standard hymns and gospel songs. For in- 
stance, not only is “Holy, Holy, Holy”, “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion”, and “O God Our Help In Ages Past” included, but also “O 
Happy Day”, “I Love To Tell The Story”, and “Pass It On”. (“Bright- 
en The Corner Where You Are”, however, could well have been 
omitted!) 


This volume is a sequal to the writer’s Living Stories of Famous 
Hymns (1955). He is also author of an earlier series in a related 
field: Dramatized Stories of Hymns and Hymn Writers (1941) and 
More Dramatized Stores of Hymns and Hymn Writers (1943). 


Hugh T. McElrath 


Encyclopedia of Morals. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 682 pages. $10.00. 

This work is a valuable series of essays. The essays cover analy- 
ses of selected ethical problems, moral practices of many peoples, and 
expositions of the teachings of the world’s outstanding ethicists. They 
are written by specialists in ‘the various areas and they are done 
quite adequately. The method of presentation is admirable and the 
person who is interested in ethics will find this book a real store- 
house of reliable information. 

Guy H. Ranson 


Guests of God: Meditations for the Lord’s Supper, John Frederick 
Jansen. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 109 pages. $2.00. 


A collection of 21 brief “communion meditations”, approximately 
four pages each. The three sections emphasize what Christ has 
done, (“The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”); Christian fellow- 
ship (“The Communion of Saints”); and “self-examination.” 

It is not designed as a theological study of the Lord’s supper 
nor as a manual of its proper observance, but, through devotional 
messages, reflects the author’s concept of the deep meaning and 
significance of the table of the Lord. 

Allen W. Graves 
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How to Teach the Revelation. By Joseph M. Gettys. Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press, 1955. 56 pages. $.75. 

Several guides for Biblical and doctrinal study have been 
published by the author of this booklet. Those who are acquainted 
with his previous publications will not need to be told that this is a 
helpful guide to one of the most difficult books of the Bible. It is 
not a “explanation” of the Book of Revelation, but a guide on how 
to read the book and come to one’s own conclusions. The reader 
who follows his suggestions will be sure to find the study of the 
Book of Revelation more of a reward than a riddle. 

Dale Moody 


James Gillespie Birney: Slaveholder to Abolitionist. By Betty 
— Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 323 pagers 
5.00. 


In a dissertation, Betty Fladeland has interestingly and authori- 
tatively, and with a degree of objectivity and critical balance which 
a biographer rarely achieves, written the life story of James Gil- 
lespie Birney (1792-1857) who went from slaveholder to abolition- 
ist. Born in Kentucky, educated at Princeton, skilled in law, a 
failure in farming and politics, resident of Alabama, Kentucky, 
Ohio, New York, and Michigan, officer in a colonization society, 
secretary of American Anti-Slavery Society, presidential candidate 
of the Liberty Party in 1840 and 1844—this was Birney! 

The real story of Birney, however, lies in his intellectual 
evolution to the abolition position and his sacrificial dedication 
to that principle. He was an opponent of Garrison the fanatic, but 
a friend of Weld the intellectual. He favored the introduction of the 
slavery issue into politics; when he discovered, as in the campaigns 
of 1840 and 1844, that the slavery issue could not be abstracted 
as the sole problem of society, he advocated, over opposition, the 
enlargement of the Liberty Party’s platform. A victim of paralysis 
in 1845, Birney became impatient, bitter, critical, and skeptical in 
later years, and with few exceptions the last part of his life was 
pathetic. This is an excellent book for anyone interested in the 
development of abolitionism on humanitarian grounds, or in the 
development of mid-nineteenth century American culture. 

Hugh Wamble 


Put Your Faith to Work. By Karl H. A. Rest. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 186 pages. $2.75. 

This book by an Evangelical and Reformed pastor presents ma- 
terial that he has found helpful in the training and developing of 
new church members. The first 100 pages is given to a presentation 
of the Christian faith, with chapters about the Christian and his 
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church, God, Christ, salvation, life after death, and the nature of 
faith. 

The four remaining chapters are given to a discussion of prac- 
tical applications of Christian faith, dealing with worship in the 
church, in the home and other groups; with prayer, with the use of 
the Bible; and finding a place of service in Christian work in the 
church and community. 

The pastor concerned with doing a better job in enlisting, as- 
similating and training his new church members will find much 
helpful material in these four final chapters. 

Allen W. Graves 


Errand Into the Wilderness. By Perry Miller. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1956. 
244 pages. $4.75. 


Perry Miller, who charms even when he does not convince, has 
published (through The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
established in 1954 for the publication of books of outstanding 
quality) in this volume, which takes the title of an election sermon 
of 1670, ten “essays” or “pieces” which first apepared sporadically 
between 1931 and 1955 in various journals and books. The first 
six essays, dealing with the development of American colonial 
thought concerning the colonial mission as a divine project, have a 
general coherence, yet both with overlapping and with discontinuity. 
The eighth essay (which argues, unconvincingly, for a continuity 
between Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson) and the 
ninth essay (which deals with the nineteenth century conflict be- 
tween the disappearing frontier: naturalism and the emerging 
civilization) have an oblique relationship to the first six essays; 
essay seven on “The Rhetoric of Sensation” (“revivalistic rhetoric”) 
and essay ten on eschatology have no apparent relevance, at least to 
this reviewer. 

Miller is at his best, both in use of sources and in cogency 
of argument, when he deals with the colonial mind (especially New 
England’s), particularly in its political and “covenant-theological” 
interests. His essay (iv) on religious motivation in Virginia’s 
colonization seems forced, inasmuch as he produces scant primary 
source references after 1625; he makes no attempt to explain why 
Virginian literature lacks conspicuous religious sympathy at the 
very time New England’s was absorbed with religious topics. The 
best essay (iii), entitled “The Marrow of Puritan Divinity,” is a 
less aggressively formulated statement of his “excited report” on 
New England’s covenant-theology which first appeared in 1935. 
In spite of the lack of a basic unity, this is a good book from a 
recognized authority. Hugh Wamble 
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Devotions for Adult Groups. By Wallace Fridy. Abingdon Press, 
1956. 127 pages. $1.50. 


Devotions for Adult Groups is a collection of 25 brief devotional 
messages containing some good illustrations. Each message is fol- 
lowed by a suggestion of two relevant hymns, a related scripture 
passage and a brief prayer. It is useful for family devotions and 
department worship leaders, and as a source of illustrative worship 
materials. 

Allen W. Graves 


The Calling Program of the Local Church. By Lucas Wayne 
Buttry. The Higley Press; Butler, Indiana, 1956. 96 pages. $1.50. 


The Calling Program of the Local Church is a brief, very 
elementary handbook on church visitation outlining a calling pro- 
gram for the pastor, the Sunday School, the deacons, the financial 
program and the women of the church. 

Allen W. Graves 


The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 1957. By Earl L. Douglass 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. 490 pages. $2.95. 


An annual lesson commentary of high quality. The nine 
pages given to each lesson includes the printed scripture text, a 
suggested lesson plan, a general introduction, about five pages 
given to an exposition of the scripture passages, five or six questions 
or topics for discussion, and two or more pages of “hints to teachers” 
suggesting aims and purposes for each lesson and including illustra- 
tive material. 

Allen W. Graves 


Learning Together in the Christian Fellowship. By Sara Little. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1956. 104 pages. $1.25. 


Although this is a book about teaching and learning the con- 
cern of the author is not primarily to find new techniques and pro- 
cedures but to discover how the basic purposes of the church can 
more adequately be achieved. She rightly holds that methods must 
always be a means while the spiritual purposes of the church and 
the development of the individual in the Christian life must always 
be the end. 

With this point of view as a foundation Miss Little then pro- 
ceeds to elaborate and explain her thesis, that learning and growth 
can best take place in terms of the Christian fellowship. “The church 
needs to provide people with a kind of fellowship in which they 
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feel that their needs are respected and in which the whole group 
seeks to help them with their needs” (p. 9). 

This type of fellowship is not easy to achieve. Each must be 
actively seeking the good of all. In the church individuals often 
come together in groups but fail to achieve this fellowship. Indeed, 
too often the church exploits both individuals and groups by making 
them means rather than serving them as ends. It is within the church 
where the forgiveness and power of God are brought to bear in the 
lives of people that they “might hope to experience koinonia, that 
fellowship, that sense of community binding Christians together—a 
fellowship which is, indeed, far more than a sense of ‘groupness’” 
(p. 18). 

In a very real sense the church becomes a “redeeming com- 
munity.” People with their sin, their loneliness, their fears come 
into a study group. If in this group they find acceptance and under- 
standing, if they find fellow-sinners and fellow-seekers, if, in a 
word, they find Christian fellowship, the saving grace of God and 
the sustaining power of God may become real to them in such way 
as truely to transform their lives. 

A large part of the book is given to a presentation of various 
methods that may be used with study groups. She discusses buzz 
groups, work groups, group discussion, panel, role-playing, etc. 
There is a fine balance between theory and practice. The basic 
thesis of the book is as sound as can be. It is an emphasis about 
which we will be hearing more in the future. 


Findley B. Edge 


Other People’s Children. By Anna Judge Veters Levy. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, N. Y., 1956. 287 pages. $3.75. 

This book provides 14 dramatic descriptions of some of the 
30,000 cases handled by a juvenile court judge in New Orleans. 
It gives sympathetic insight into some of the basic causes and moti- 
vations of the problem children, whom we call juvenile delinquents. 
It will be helpful for pastors, educational workers, parents and 
teachers who want to understand and help young people confronted 
by the confusing problems of modern society. 


Allen W. Graves 


Christian Knowledge of God. By J. Harry Cotton, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. 180 pages. $2.75. 

Several recent books on the knowledge of God offer hopes for 
a more balanced view on this difficult and evaded issue. In the 
nineteenth century, there was a tendency to put reason over against 
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faith much as older theology had put nature and revealed theology 
in different realms. Philosophical thought has floundered between 
positivism and pragmatism as ways of knowledge. The former pre- 
occupied with analysis and definition, and the latter with experi- 
mentation. Using the distinction between external and internal 
meaning made famous by Josiah Royce, Professor Cotton attempts to 
arrive at a position that leaves room for both objective facts and 
intuitive insight into these facts. It is the simplicity and clarity 
with which this thesis is stated that constitutes the chief value of his 
volume. 
Dale Moody 


A Miscellany of Quiet Talks. By S. D. Gordon. Revell Co., 1956. 
290 pages. $2.50. 


Those familiar with Dr. S. D. Gordon’s “Quiet Talk” books will 
be grateful for these 10 chapters chosen from these books and 
printed under this new title. The chapters deal with ideals, temp- 
tation, prayer, power and service. They contain some of the choicest 
selections from Dr. Gordon’s many books. 

Allen W. Graves 


The Christian Faith. By Olin Alfred Curtis. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Kregel Publications, 1956. 541 pages. $5.95. 

It is interesting to note the great change that has taken place 
since 1905 when Olin A. Curtis, professor of Systematic Theology in 
Drew Theological Semiary, published The Christian Faith. Karl 
Barth’s monstrous Church Dogmatics begins with a volume of 1,539 
pages on The Doctrine of the Word of God while this work starts with 
a chapter on “Man.” Barth continues with an even larger volume 
on The Doctrine of God, but Curtis concludes his study with the 
attributes of God in the Trinity. His concern is the preservation of 
the responsibility of man in the context of social solidarity, to medi- 
ate between Arminianism and Calvinism. The fact that a reprint 
comes after fifty years indicates that at least some have not yet 
bowed their knees to Barth. 

Dale Moody 


Man in the Middle. By James A. Pike and Howard A. Johnson. 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conneticut, 1956. 118 pages. $2.25. 

The authors have achieved a dramatic presentation of the real 
significance of the seven deadly sins, and, in an eighth chapter, 
have discussed effectively original sin. The format is that of a con- 
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versation carried on between John, who represents all men, the 
tempter, and a voice, who represents the voice of God, or of the 
Holy Spirit. The book is an incisive and unique treatment of sin 
in its various forms. 

Allen W. Graves 


American Catholicism. By John Tracy Ellis. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. 208 pages. $3.00. 


This is a history of Roman Catholicism in America. The book 
is divided into four chronological periods dealing with the church 
in colonial America, from the time of independence to 1852, from 
the Civil War to 1908 and a fourth section on recent American 
Catholicism. The book will help the reader to understand the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint on American history. 


Allen W. Graves 


I Was An Alcoholic. By Aubrey Willis. Vantage Press, 1956. 
132 pages. $2.75. 


This well written biography of an alcoholic is the kind of 
bomb needed to destroy the complacency of many well meaning 
people. It also opens the mind of an alcoholic to the understanding 
of those who try to help others like him. It is as interesting 
to read as a piece of fiction but delivers its message with a knock- 
out punch. 

Duke K. McCall 


Communication: Handling Ideas Effectively. By Roy Ivan John- 
son, Marie Schalekamp, Lloyd A. Garrison. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. 361 pages. $4.50. 


A basic text for college freshman studying communication. It 
deals with how to study, how to take notes, reading improvement, 
speaking and writing. 

Recommended for pastors and others who would like to evaluate 
and improve their own performance in the areas of spoken and 
written communication. 

Allen W. Graves 


Supreme Authority. By J. Norval Geldenhuys. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953. 128 pages. $2.00. 

Present interest in the problem of authority makes this scholarly 
work a most valuable contribution to the subject. Appealing to 
Christ as the supreme authority and to the apostles as the inter- 
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preters of this authority, the author presents much solid exegesis 
of the New Testament along with discerning criticisms of current 
views. The volume should not be neglected by those concerned 
with the New Testament phase of this problem. 


Dale Moody 


The Priesthood. Translated by W. A. Jurgens. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 133 pages. $2.50. 


This is a new translation of Chrysotom’s classic volume on 
the priesthood. It provides a most stimulating account of the pre- 
vailing concepts of the ministry in the fourth Christian century. 

The format is that of a dialogue between Chrysostom and his 
friend Basil. It reveals the reluctance of both to accept the office 
of bishop to which, first, Basil, and, later, Chrysostom were con- 
secrated. 


The book reveals that by the end of the fourth century that 
many doctrinal and organizational changes had been made in the 
original New Testament church pattern. 


The book will have its greatest value for those who are inter- 
ested in the Christian concept of the ministry and its functions. 
Allen W. Graves 


God’s Will and Ours. By Kenneth J. Foreman. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Outlook Publishers, 1950. 63 pages. 


In the splendid style that many have come to associate with the 
author, the perplexing problem of freedom, foreordination and faith 
is discussed in a way that will appeal to the average layman and 
college student. The author rejects the solutions of selective fore- 
ordination, unfree freedom and foreknowledge as solutions to the 
problem. The holding that the solution is hidden in mystery, the 
author is edified with affirming foreordination and freedom in the 
Christian experience of grace. Written primarily for Presbyterians, 
the book has material that will help their Baptist cousins also. 

Dale Moody 


How Firm A Foundation. By Hollis L. Caswell. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 42 pages. $1.50. 

This lecture by the president of Teachers College, Columbia 
University appraises the threats to the quality of elementary educa- 
tion in our public schools. After a century of progress, he notes 
with alarm the critical problem of the shortage of adequately pre- 
pared teachers. He proposes a more vigorous recruitment program 
coupled with scholarships for those preparing to teach. He sug- 
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gests that the salary level of teachers must be raised if the public 
schools are to attract and hold effective teachers. More money 
will also be needed for school construction to provide for a student 
population increased by 50%. 

This reviewer would point out a further implication of Dr. 
Caswell’s thesis which is that our church educational buildings like- 
wise must be vastly enlarged if they are to provide for the almost 
three million net gain in the population in these United States 
each year. 

Allen W. Graves 


Rediscovering the Words of Faith. By Charles T. Sardeson. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1946. 124 pages. $2.00. 

Many of the great words of the Christian faith have become 
meaningless either from neglect or from the failure to expound their 
meaning. Revelation, judgment, atonement, grace, adoption, gospel, 
sacrament, church, Kingdom of God, sin, faith, worship, eternal life 
and peace are used as the basis of the sermons of this volume. 
Simplicity is certainly needed in preaching, but one wonders if this 
volume is not too thin for solid exposition. 

Dale Moody 


Education for Maturity. By Frederick Mayer and Frank E. 
— Public Affairs Press, Washington D. C., 1956. 155 pages. 

This book is the joint effort of professor Frederick Mayer of 
the University of Redlands, California, and Frank E. Brower, a 
noted lecturer and writer. They have covered most of the basic 
areas of interest in the field of educational philosophy. After de- 
scribing briefly the various philosophical view points of the leading 
authorities of the past and present, they usually come to their own 
conclusions and include some exhortation to the reader to adopt 
their chosen view point. They decry “the reign of vocationalism, 
the dominance of quantitative standards, over-reliance upon ath- 
letics, the lack of great teachers, the reign of narrow specializstion, 
the cult of administration.” 

It will be a helpful book for beginners seeking to become ac- 
quainted with various philosophies of education. Greatest emphasis 
is upon education at the college and university level. 

Although the authors call attention to many of the shortcomings 
of such educational philosophers as John Dewey, they are obviously 
very much influenced by his view point. 

Readers will be helpfully stimulated by reading this book even 
though they may not agree with all its conclusions. 


Allen W. Graves 
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Philippians: The Gospel at Work. By Merrill C. Tenney. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1956. 102 pages. $2.00. 

The five chapters of this book were enlarged and rewritten from 
lectures delivered at Goshen College in the Spring of 1955. The first 
chapter retraces the Acts’ account of the beginning of the gospel in 
Philippi. Each of the following chapters is a homiletical exposition 
of a central theme in each chapter of Philippians: the fellowship 
of the gospel; the pattern of the gospel; the experience of the gos- 
pel; and the effects of the gospel. Only occasionally does the selection 
of 'the central theme to the exclusion of other material in the chap- 
ter do violence to the meaning of Philippians, e.g., when 3:4ff is 
presented as Paul’s autobiography withou: so much as a passing 
reference to the teaching combatted in 3:1-3. 

Heber F. Peacock 


Effective Supervision. By Milon Brown. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1956. 259 pages. $4.50. 

This book states the basic principles involved in effective super- 
vision, and is prepared primarily for the supervisor in industry. 
Church leaders will find some helpful information in many of the 
chapters to guide them in developing team spirit, using group dy- 
namics, establishing proper motivation, and maintaining a high 
level of performance. 

Allen W. Graves 


Texas Disciples. By Colby D. Hall. Ft. Worth: T.C.U. Press, 
1953. 436 pages. 

While state denominational histories are not usually of very 
general interest, this one deserves attention for the light it throws 
upon the early evangelization of the great Southwest, the outlook 
of the earlier Disciples of Christ, and the issues in contention today 
between Disciples of Christ and Churches of Christ movements. The 
author introduces numerous detailed materials of minor importance, 
uses footnotes too sparingly, and presupposes the reader’s familiarity 
with his History of Texas Christian University. Thus the book can- 
not claim a large measure of reader interest. 

W. L. Lumpkin 


Man. By David L. Cooper. Los Angeles Biblical Research 
Society, 1948. 164 pages. : 

The Messianic interest of the author has led him to put this 
discussion of man in a wider context than is common for the doc- 
trine. Only a part of the work is confined to man in the more 
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limited sense, the rest being given to the discussion of God, Christ 
and the Holy Spirit in relation to man’s redemption. The special 
emphasis on Jewish evangelism does not exclude general interest 
in its contents. Dale Moody 


A Basic History of Lutheranism in America. By Abdel Ross 
Wentz. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. 430 pages. $5.00. 

Using the general history of America as a framework for the 
interpretation of Lutheran church history in this country, the author 
has provided a choice denominational history. Treating the story 
of American Lutheranism in six parts, Dr. Wentz has, nevertheless, 
written a history remarkable for its unity, comprehensiveness, and 
interpretative excellence. W. L. Lumpkin 


The Negro in the History of Methodism. By J. Beverly F. Shaw. 
Nashville: The Parthenon Press, 1954. 234 pages. $3.00. 

The part of the Negro race in the history of American Chris- 
tianity remains to be told, but Dr. Shaw has made a worthy con- 
tribution to one chapter of that record in his effort, as he puts it, 
“to epitomize the story of the Methodist Negro.” The book is more 
of a chronicle of events and persons than a history, but it brings to- 
gether some very valuable materials and throws light upon the 
course of Negro Methodism in America. When will someone attempt 
the similar, if larger, task of telling the story of American Negro 
Baptists? The Baptist counterparts of Harry Hosier, John Stewart, 
and Richard Allen deserve, with these, to be known and remem- 
bered by all Christians. W. L. Lumpkin 


Growth in Worship. By Alfred P. Klausler. Concordia Publishing 
House, Saint Louis. 108 pages. $1.25. 

The sub-title, “A Manual for Youth Counselors”, gives a better 
description of this book. It is designed for counselors of Lutheran 
Young People’s Societies, giving suggestions as to how worship 
may be taught and practiced in the meetings of the Lutheran young 
people’s groups. Allen W. Graves 


Presbyterian Law for the Local Church, Third edition, edit. by 
Eugene Carson Blake. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 
129 pages. $1.50. 

This is a useful handbook for Presbyterian churches setting forth 
officially the duties and rights of the congregation, the session, dea- 
cons, trustees, pastor and other employed staff members. Two final 
chapters indicate how to call a pastor and what to do when there 
is trouble in the church. Allen W. Graves 
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the saints” gives reason for humble and hearty thanks. And 


the record causes us to “rejoice in hope” for the future. 


Invest in the future with the Fund. You may correspond 


confidently with: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
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Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Alexander Mackie, President 
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Spring Conference 
March 5-8 


Mullins Lectures on Preaching, by Dr. Paul 
Scherer, Brown Professor of Homiletics, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 
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Norton Lectures by Dr. John Wick Bowman, 
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nary, SanAnselmo, California. 
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Persons of Others 
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invited to participate in this annual 
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lation. For further information write to: 
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